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We shall publish next week a four-page 
Supplement to the Christian Union, contain- 
ing a Christmas Sunday School Exercise, 
prepared by Rev. Lyman Abbott, and con- 
taining a Christmas Carol. We publish it 
thus early to give our readers time to use it in 
preparation for Christmas exercises, It will 
also be furnished for Sunday Schools in 
packages of fifty, postage paid, for one dollar, 
Sample copy sent on receipt of a3 cent stamp. 
We shall also publish in our next issue, which 
is our Thanksgiving number,a Thanksgiving 
ode, prepared especially, both words and 
music, for the Christian Union, and a 
Thanksgiving story, entitled “ The Engineer’s 
Story,” by the Hon. D. Thew Wright, of Ohio. 


The approach of Thanksgiving gives occasion 
for various appeals by charitable institutions for 
uid in making at least one day joyful to the 


hungry. ‘* Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor.” He who makes an occasion next week 


to send a well-tilled basket to some empty larder 
will find his own turkey better flavored for his 
beneficence. If he can make his own family a 
benevolent institution he will add to his chil- 
dren’s enjoyment as well as to their education; 
if not, there are plenty who are able and glad to 
serve as almoners of his bounty. There was 
profound philosophy in the old Jewish cere- 
mony which in every festival required the well- 
to-do to send portions to their poorer neighbors. 
Giving is the best thanksgiving. 


Two ecclesiastical gatherings during the week 
deserve notice from the student of current opin- 
ion. The Congregationalists of Connecticut 
udopted resolutions recognizing ‘‘the churches 
of other evangelist communions in the common- 


wealth as veritable members of the one body 
of Christ,” and inviting a conference with other 
ecelesiastical bodies, ‘* with a view to the settle- 
ment and adoption of such principles of comity 
as are fitted to remove all occasions of annoyance 
and conflict in their interdenominational rela- 
and as tend toward ¢he ultimate and 
complete UnLON of the people of Glod of all names 


tions, 


in every good work.” The italics are our own. 
The ** Church Congress,” of which we give a 
considerable report by a participant in the gath- 
ering, 
non-ecclesiastical topics, and particularly for 
its warm applause to the declarations in 
Thursday morning’s meeting, that religion and 


was notable for its vigorous discussion of 


religious institutions must exercise an influence 
directly on state-craft, not by political maneu- 
vering, but by the application of religious 
principles to political problems. 
old Episcopal doctrine ; it was not doubted by 
the Church of England divines in the days of 
Charles I, but we are glad to see it reasserted 
to-day, when the greatest peril to the nation is 
in the attempt to put religion back into the 
monastery, and to conduct the affairs of State 
without an educated conscience. We may fairly 
put the utterances of this Church Congress on 
this subject against the criticisms of Mr. Frank 
E. Abbott, who complains because Gen. Grant 
invites the nation to observe Thanksgiving Day. 


This is good 


The intellectual growth of this country is in 
no respect more remarkably illustrated than by 
the growth of public libraries, and this growth 
is again illustrated by the work projected and 
now under way as a result of the recent Libra- 
rian’s Convention in Philadelphia. A complete 
index to periodical literature is to be essayed, 
under the direction of a committee chosen for 
that purpose. The editing will be under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. Poole, 
index published in 1853 is both antiquated and 
out of prini. It is also proposed that some 
joint measures for the formation of a catalogue 
for general use shall be undertaken. ‘The most 
practical plan thus far appears to be the sug- 
gestion that the Library of Congress shall 
catalogue every book received and send copies 
of this catalogue to libraries, whether public or 
private. This unfortunately would not include 
English reprints, and therefore would omit what 
is still the largest and probably the most valu- 
able part of our literature. 


whose 


— J 

Prof. Draper, in his admirable survey of 
American scientific progress in this country 
during the past hundred years, administers a 
deserved rebuke to those croakers who complain 
that we have done nothing, but who ‘‘ mistake 
what is merely a blank in their own informa- 
tion fora blank in reality.” During a com- 
paratively recent period we have made a coast 
survey unsurpassed in extent and excellence in 
the world’s history, geological surveys of many 
of our states and territories, explorations into 
the Arctic and Antarctic zones, the Holy Land, 
the interior of Africa, and parts of South Amer- 
ica, bave established and maintained a meteoro- 





logical signal system not surpassed, probably 





the world, have contributed 


largely to astronomical science, not only by 


not equaled in 


private discoveries but also by national expedi- 
tions as at the transit of Venus, have put in mo- 
tion the electric telegraph, and have made 
contributions in applied science and art which 
the lecturer found it impossible to epitomiz 
even in an hour’s lecture. Notable is the fact 
that these results have been obtained largely by 
private enterprise, with less assistance from gov- 
ernment and less patronage from a wealthy few 
than in any European country. 


There is little new that is important in thi 
The election is still at this 
the States of Florida 


political aspects. 


writing uncertain in 


and Louisiana. In the latter State it depends 
upon the action of the Returning Board, 


which is vested by law with authority to re- 
ject the vote of any district where in the judg- 
ment of the Board a fair ballot has been pre- 
vented by fraud or intimidation, and from its 
decision the law recognizes no appeal. Several 
ineligible electors have been elected, and there 
is a profitless newspaper discussion going on 
how the vacancies shall be filled. The gener- 
al excitement is intensified by the fact that 
two or three millions of dollars in bets are de- 
pending on the result, but except among gam- 
blers and professional politiciins it is abating: 
the public are settling down to the only correct 
conclusion, viz., to accept peaceably the official 
declaration of the legal authorities as to the elec- 
tion. Whoever is so elected will be inaugu- 
rated, and without public disturbance. We 
believe that the final result of the present un- 
pleasant and apparently unprofitable turmoil 
will be advantageous to the country. It will 
acquaint the whole people with the defects in 
our present system which statesmen and jurists 
have long recognized, will lead to the abolition 
of the electoral colleges, which were devised to 
give the slave-holding States a preponderance in 
the Presidential elections as in Congress, will 
compel some provision for protection against 
political fraud in any one State in times of 
political excitement, and will thus tend to still 
further unify the nation, whose greatest danger 
is from an unbalanced centrifugal force. South 
Carolina appears to have cast her vote for Hamp- 
ton for Governor and Hayes for President. 


We are not as apprehensive of a general Eu- 
ropean war as our contemporaries. 
Warlike preparations are, it is true, proceeding 
ominously, The ‘Turks, though they have 
agreed to a Conference, are distributing their 


some of 


army to oppose a Russian invasion; over a quar- 
ter of a million of troops are reported in tie 
field. ‘The Russian government has prohibited 
the exportation of horses from Western and 
Southern Russia ; the Czar has ordered the mo- 
bilization of a part of the Russian army; mili- 
tary supplies have been ordered in large quanti- 
ties ; the Grand Duke Nicholas has been placed 
at the head of the army, and the division com- 
manders have been designated; a Russian war 
loan of 100,000,000 of roubles, about $75,000, - 





000, is announced; Gen. Tchernayeff is super- 
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seded by a Russian commander; in England, 
Disraeli has been hastily summoned to London 
for consultation ; great activity is reported in 
the Woolwich arsenal; soldiers on furlough 
have been ordered to iejoin their regiments ; 
several British ironelads are ordered to be pre- 
pared for immediate service, and the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople is seriously discussed. 
Nevertheless, there is a strong public sentiment 
in England adverse to war in defense of the 
Turks; if Disraeli has the control of govern- 
ment Mr. Gladstone represents the national 
conscience ; the London ‘‘ Times,” which is 
generally an accurate indicator of public senti- 
ment, strongly condemns war. 











SOME LESSONS FROM THE ELECTION. 
HE extraordinary closeness of the probable 
electoral yote for President, while appar- 

ently differing from the result of the actual 
popular vote, is nevertheless a faithful repre- 
sentation—we might almost say photograph— 
of the real division between the two great polit- 
ical parties. For if the colored people of the 
entire South had been left perfectly free to vote 
according to their own choice the immense ma- 
jorities for Mr. Tilden in the Southern States 
would have been cut down at least one half. It 
will probably always be as difficult to determine 
which of the two candidates was honestly pre- 
ferred by the people of the United States as it 
has been difficult since the election to determine 
who has secured a majority in the electoral col- 
lege. 

But this very element of uncertainty, and the 
unquestioned fact that the Republican major- 
ities of former days have been largely reduced 
throughout the North, are events of grave po- 
litical importance, which need the most serious 
consideration from all who are interested in the 
Republican party. The immense native strength 
of that party, and the intense fidelity with 
which the majority of Northern men, especially 
of the educated classes, cling to it, are striking- 
ly illustrated by the results of the election ; but 
at the same time the great changes which have 
taken place in the vote indicate clearly that this 
fidelity has been tried to the uttermost by the 
indiscretions of party management. 

One important fact is clear, whatever else 
may be in doubt: the colored vote has lost all its 
power as an important factor in future national 
elections. Under the administration of General 
Grant, who has used the whole power of the 
government to protect Negroes in their rights, 
they have steadily lost State after State, until it 
is gravely doubted whether a single State has 
been carried by their vote, and it is certain that 
the majorities in their favor are so small that 
they cannot hope to retain control even of South 
Carolina. 

This result has been brought about mainly by 
the gross corruption and extortion practiced by 
officials elected by the colored vote, but is also 
caused in large part by the persistent attempt of 
over-zealous friends of the Negroes to force 
social as well as political equality upon the 
Southern whites. We cannot blame the colored 
people for their unavoidable ignorance, or for 
the temporary arrogance which was brought 
about by the flattery of unwise friends working 
upon that ignorance. But in this world men 
have to bear the results of weakness and ignor- 
ance for which they are not morally responsible. 
The blind, though their blindness be owing to 
no sin of theirs, must, when led by the most 
conscientious blind man, fall into the diteh. 
Considering the intense ignorance in which the 
colored people of the South have been kept 
during all their lives, their general good judg- 
ment and comparative wisdom are wonderful. 
But the great forces of nature, including those 
whieh govern human nature, make no allowance 





for defects of education, and a few unavoidable 
errors of the colored voters have proved fatal to 
their political power. The claim which they 
set up in 1873 for admission ypon equal terms 
to all the white schools of the South was utterly 
destructive to: the whole educational scheme. 
And when they not only made this demand, but 
enforced it by proscribing all Republicans who 
would not assent to it, and actually voted for 
Democrats in order to defeat such Republicans, 
they destroyed the Republican organization at 
the South, and with it sacrificed their own 
power to control permanently any Southern 
State. Wedo not now express any opinion as 
to whether their demands were right or wrong. 
We do say that for them to proscribe faithful 
advocates of their emancipation, simply because 
the latter would not accede to these final de- 
mands, was as absurdly unwise as it would have 
been for colored men in 1860 to have voted 
against Abraham Lincoln on the ground that he 
was at that time opposed to granting an equality 
of electoral rights to the colored population. 
Men who do not know how to take half a loaf 
will always succeed in getting no bread. | 

But other questions than the Southern issue 
have had great weight upon the minds of the 
Northern electors. There has been a wide- 
spread and growing dissatisfaction with the 
financial administration of the Republican party. 
Many of those who complain are quick to sug- 
gest remedies which would only aggravate the 
disease; but that does not excuse the ignorance 
and inefficiency of the men who took the re- 
sponsibility of administering the national 
finances without adequately understanding their 
business. The few able men who are qualified 
by intellect, experience and study to judge of 
these matters are unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of the past financial management. And 
however undemonstrative and apparently insig- 
nificant may be the opinions of the intelligent 
few, they always in the course of years permeate 
the minds of the entire community. ‘The peo- 
ple eventually accept the results to which intelli- 
gent thinkers have come, without comprehending 
any of the processes by which those results are 
reached. The lack of courage, the indecision, 
the fluctuations which have marked the course 
of Congress in dealing with the currency ques- 
tion, the blind and fanatical protectionism 
which has inspired the revenue system, and the 
grasping spirit in which the system itself has 
been administered, have alienated from the 
Republican party ten men who cannot give a 
reason, and who do not themselves know the real 
cause of their displeasure, to one who does 
know and can explain the grounds of his 
alienation. It is the business of statesmen to 
devise a policy the working of which shall be 
its own vindication; and every real statesman 
understands this. If he fails to succeed, it is 
no excuse for him that his critics suggested no 
better plan. The mass of men can never occupy 
any relation toward public affairs except that of 
critics; and it is no part of their duty to sug- 
gest better plans, That is a responsibility which 
falls upon statesmen in power, and can only be 
adequately discharged by them. Many thou- 
sands of reasonably intelligent men who have 
voted against the Republicans, and for an in- 
flation of the currency, have really been led to 
this conclusion by the financial results of the 
very inflation which they desire to aggravate. 
Our present tariff has produced results which 
have induced many men to vote for Mr. Tilden 
who individually believe themselves ultra pro- 
tectionists. The corruption of the public service 
has also added to the public dissatisfaction:—a 
corruption which is necessarily brought about 
by the evil system inherited from the old Jack- 
sonian times, and which tells with increasing 
force against any party in power the longer it 
remains in office. 





The Republican party, if it is to maintain its 
hold upon the Government, as the majority of 
the North evidently desire that it should, must 
bring to the front real statesmen, and not mere 
politicians. It must put itself under the lead 
of men who comprehend the laws of finance, 
of trade, and of a high morality as applied to all 
departments of life. It must discard the coun- 
sels of men who persist in believing that Ameri- 
can water will run up-hill, and that an American 
two and two will not make four. It must get 
rid of the narrow prejudice which would put a 
Chinese wall around this country, and which 
vainly seeks to separate the inseparable interests 
of all nations. 














HE WAS DESPISED, 
ILE example of Christ teaches us how we 
are to carry ourselves in periods of misap- 

prehension, of persecution, of bitterness, of 
trial, of undeserved reproach. Christ’s carriage 
of himself under these circumstances indieates 
the divine ideal; it points out to us with more 
unerring certainty than any didactic instruction 
what God would have his children do and be 
under like circumstances. 

The opening of Christ’s ministry was one of 
warm welcome, of exceeding popularity. Wher- 
ever he went he was attended by throngs that 
crowded around him so that he had to take a 
bout for a pulpit, and in order to get time even 
to eat or sleep had to flee from bis congrega- 
tion out into the lake, or up among the hills. 
He was, for a time, the most popular preacher 
the world has ever seen. 

Then came the period of his conflict, when 
the scribes and Pharisees attempted to make 
him one of their party and secure his influence 
to support them and their policies and ideas and 
ecclesiastical power. But while he was strenu- 
ous “for Judaism under one aspect, he was per- 
fectly indifferent to it in another. He observed 
synagogical days and customs, he was uniformly 
at the temple during the great Jewish festival, 
he used their Scriptures, and quoted them, be 
seemed. to be fully armed in Jewish lore and 
literature: and yet he would walk over the Sab- 
bath day without hesitation to perform a work 
of mercy. He appeared to be at once a profound 
respecter of the Jewish economy in its great 
principles, and contemptuously indifferent to it 
with regard to its minute strictness and accuracy 
of observance. And the spirit of Pharisaism, 
the spirit that exalts the form and disregards 
the interior principles of religion, that treats it 
as a creed or a ceremony not as a life, he never 
tolerated. He was tolerant of everything ex- 
cept this spirit of ecclesiastical pride and false 
pretense and outward show in religion. 

So he repelled his own popularity. The Jews 
from Jerusalem came to hate him. The miscel- 
laneous crowd of common people still were in- 
terested in bim and curious about him ; but his 
own friends were alienated from him. His own 
mother and brothers were turned against him; 
they did not manifest personal animcsity, but 
they discredited him. They endeavored to 
stop his preaching; and it is said distinctly 
of his brethren that they did not believe in 
him, but taunted him. The people, too, mur- 
mured against him ; there was a great deal in 
his methods which they could not understand ; a 
great deal which he did from the highest and 
purest motives, and, in its final outcome, with 
the most beneficent results, which they turned 
against him. ‘There was murmuring, and whis- . 
pering, and backbiting. The Gospels abound 
with indications of this popular feeling in the 
later stages of Christ’s ministry, and especially 
in the cultured and religious portion of Pal- 
estine, the province of Judea. 

And this was intensified aud increased by 
malicious charges of prejudice and rancor by 
men of religious influence among the Jews, It 
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was charged that he was a low fellow; that he 
did not like refined company; that he would a 
great deal rather be with worldly men—tax- 
gatherers and publicans; that he was familiar 
with sinners and even disreputable women; that 
he pretended to be a prophet, and yet chose 
these for his companions. He was charged with 
drunkenness, and gluttony, and self-indulgence, 
and finally with seeking the destruction of the 
Jewish nation and the Jewish worship and re- 
ligion. 

What must it have been for a sensitive soul 
like that of Christ to bear these things; to 
know that his name was bandied about in this 
way, and yet to go right on with his work, 
never turning aside to the right or to the left to 
defend himself or even to explain his conduct. 
His crucifixion was not all on Calvary. The 
last week was not the only Passion week. Chief 
among his sufferings was this burden of ill-fame 
laid upon him ; this necessity of suffering the 
charge of being a disreputable man, unorthodox, 
impure, unrefined, socially a companion of the 
evil, and even unpatriotic, for it was on that 
score that he was finally condemned. 

We are passing through an era of public cal- 
umny. The wisest and best men are not free 
from public reproach. Slander, like death, it 
is said, loves a shining mark, He that finds his 
motives questioned, his life falsified, his utter- 
ances misreported, his words wrested by malice 
to-day, and words that he never uttered put 
into his mouth by the same thalice to-morrow, 
will find consolation, and wisdom, and strength 
in turning to the Gospels and reading the life 
of Christ in this aspect, and seeing how he yho 
is in all things our example passed through like 
experiences, and how by his grace and patience 
and long-suffering love he made even the malice 
of his enemies to redound to the glory of his 
Heavenly Father. 





We do not expect to correct misapprehensions 
in the minds of those who do not desire to 
know the truth, For the benefit of those who 
do so desire we may say briefly : 

I. That in the suit of Mr. Moulton against 
Mr. Beecher the court directed that the trial 
take place outside New York or Brooklyn, not 
only because a fair and impartial trial could not 
probably be had in either city, but also because 
it was proved to the satisfaction of the court 
that Mr. Moulton had assiduously endeavored 
to create a public prejudice in those cities which 
would prevent a fair and impartial trial. 

II. That Mr. Beecher has never, directly or 
indirectly, consented to or for a moment enter- 
tained any proposition looking toward compro- 
mise. Both he and his counsel were desirous to 
try the case, but were unable to prevent Mr. 
Moulton from discontinuing it as soon as it 
was certain that a speedy trial before an un- 
prejudiced tribunal could be had. 





NOTES. 
—Mr. Beecher’s lecture appointments for 
next two weeks are as follows: 


Wednesday, November 22, Rockland, Me. 


the 






Thursday, ” 23, Great Falls, N. H. 
Monday, - 27, Orange Valley, N. J. 
Tuesday, si 28, New York City. 
Wednesday, ” 29, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Monday, December 4, Providence, R. I, 
Tuesday, “6 5, Boston, Mass. . 
Wednesday, na 6, Leominster, Mass. 


—The Five Points House of Industry, 155 Worth 
Street, calls on its friends for contributions in aid 
of its annual Thanksgiving Festival. During the 
past year the House, which is wholly unsectarian 
in its work, receiving and caring for all creeds, 
nationalities and classes, has cared for 1,027 per- 
sons, giving them shelter or food or clothing. Ad- 
dress Hugh N. Camp, Treasurer. 

—Checks, money, second-hand clothing, provis- 
ions, anything in faet that can be used in relieving 
the wants of poor children, will be gladly received 
in aid of the ‘Howard Mission and Home for 
Little Wanderers,” No. 40 Bowery, in this city, 





H. E. Tompkins, Treasurer, P.O. Box 4512, or A. 
8S. Hatch, President, No. 5 Nassau street. The 
Howard Mission cares for destitute children; 
feeds them when hungry ; clothes them when na- 
ked ; and seeks to train them for usefulness, good 
citizenship and honorable self-support. 

—The Home for the Friendless, 32 East 30th 
Street, serves its Thanksgiving Dinner to several 
hundred children on Nov. 30 at 1 Pp. M. The 
Home has sheltered the last year 1,050 adults and 
children, and aided 14,659 persons. In its schools 
5,832 children are registered. More than 6,000 
visits have been made among the poor, and 26 
barrels of oatmeal, 40,000 loaves of bread and 10,000 
garments given out. Shoes, shoes, shoes, new or 
second-hand ; garments of all sorts and sizes for 
boys and girls, adults and infants; provisions, 
bedding and money, may be sent to the office, 
29 East 29th Street, or will be sent for if desired. 

—At the Produce Exchange in this city, on 
Thursday, a meeting was held to take appropriate 
action in reference to the death of Mr. J. 8. Will- 
jams, a prominent member of the association. 
Mr. Williams was widely known through the firm 
name Williams & Guion, of which house he was 
the senior partner. Until a week before his death 
he was in the active discharge of his business 
duties. The representatives of the foreign lines 
of steamers sailing from this port held a meet- 
ing for action similar to that taken by the Pro- 
duce Exchange. Both bodies of gentlemen ap- 
pointed committees to attend the funeral services, 
and many of those present expressed their personal 
sympathy with the family and friends of the 
deceased. Appropriate resolutions were drawn 
up and adopted in both meetings, mourning the 
loss of a valued and trusted associate. 

—We congratulate Connecticut on securing in 
the Legislature the services of our friend Mr. 
Henry M. Cleveland. 

—Mr. Donihue, an Irish Catholie lawyer, de- 
serves the praise of the sober-minded and has 
won the, cordial hatred of liquor-sellers by his 
professional services in behalf of the Law and 
Order Society of Buffalo. This society was or- 
ganized nearly a year ago by a hundred men each 
of whom subscribed $100 to be paid by five dollar 
installments as called for by the executive of the 
Association. Mr. Dick, the inventor of the news- 
paper addressing machine, was a leader in the 
organization, which had for its object the enforce- 
ment of the laws regarding the sale of liquors. 
After a number of unsuccessful experimental 
suits, Mr. Donihue hit upon the plan of procuring 
a mandamus ordering all the Police and Excise 
Commissioners to show cause why they did not 
do their duty and enforce the Sunday law. The 
defense held that the applicants for the manda- 
mus had not sufficient personal interest in the mat- 
ter to give them standing in court, but Mr. Doni- 
hue made good his position and the result was an 
order on all the derelict officials to answer to the 
Supreme Court for neglect of duty. The Com- 
missioners’ lawyer sensibly advised them to com- 
ply with the law, and on the following Sunday 
1,600 grog-shops were closed and a number of ar- 
rests were made for back-door evasions. This is 
an excellent plan. Every tax-payer has a suffi- 
cient pecuniary interest in the laws to entitle him 
toa mandamus against delinquent officers. Let 
us form Law and Order Societies instead of politi- 
cal clubs. 

—The statement which has gained currency as 
to the non-reduction of teachers’ pay in Chicago 
is erroneous. In point of fact they were reduced 
25 per cent. 

—From a paragraph in the ‘Yale Courant” 
embodying a quotation from ‘*‘ Crimson,” a Har- 
vard publication, we infer that political trick- 
ery exists to a disgraceful extent in the society 
elections which from time to time break in upon 
the quiet of university life. Twenty years ago 
there was enough and too much of this in college 
politics, and it is perhaps not unnatural that it 
should have kept pace in its development with 
the corrupt tendencies in the outside world. How 
far does this species of trickery penetrate our ed- 
ucational system? Does it exist wherever elec- 
tions are conducted on a sufficiently organized 
scale to render combinations and coalitions possi- 
ble? If boys learn to regard such tricks as legiti- 
mate before they are out of school, it is not 
wonderful that they carry them recklessly into 
the larger sphere of after life. 

—The Christian Union says the first hour of the morning 
is the rudder of the day. That puts the rudder in a queer 
place, even at the bow.—{Christian at Work. 

How’s that, neighbor? The first hour is behind 
us all the rest of the day. Isn’t it? 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. In arecent sermon, published Oct. 5, 1876, in the “Christian 
at Work,” I find the following, preached to a New York con- 
gregation by the present New York editor of the ** Chicago 
Advance”: “ You know that all theologians agree in making 
Solomon a type of Christ, and in making the Queen of Sheba 
atype of every true seeker.” Not being sufficiently versed 
in the philosophy of Biblical teaching to make of Solomon’s 
life and character either morally, socially, politically or re- 
ligiously a type of Christ, and finding nothing in the Script- 
ure justifying giving to Solomon the appellation of “ type of 
Christ,”’ will you in your department of * Inquiring Friends” 
please say—Ist. Do all theologians in making Solomon 
atype of Christ? 2d. If yea, please name some authorities 
or cite some references. H. 

A] O event of the Old Testament sphere is to be 
+N accounted a type unless it is expressly author- 
ized by the New Testament. Solomon is nowhere 
set forth in the New Testament as a type of Christ 
or of anything else. It would be difficult to 
find another historical character so utterly and 
absolutely unfit to be a type of Christ as Solomon. 
The only grounds for the assumption that he is 
a type are that Christ says in one connection 
that he is wnlike Solomon, and that in one of 
the Psalms the glory of Solomon’s kingdom is 
taken to prefigure the glory of the kingdom to be 
inaugurated by the Messiah. 


“agres 


2. Are not the Old Testament miracles the weak spot in the 
Christian system? Do they not lack 
that after allis the strongest and only defense of 
miracles? If we should find exactly the same account with 
heathen names in the Vedas or in Homer would we not at 
once pronounce ita myth?’ Is it not better for the church 
to frankly acknowledge that a portion of the Old Testament 
miracles are interpretations and glosses that have crept in 
upon the sacred manuscript ? Db. ?P. B. 

The question whether any particular miracle 
recorded in either the Old Testament or the New 
Testament is historically true or not is purely a 
matter of historical evidence, and the truth of the 
system of Christianity does not depend upon the 
answer to that question. Whether any miracle 
is possible or no is a question in philosophy, and 
is fundamental, since the whole superstructure 
of Christianity rests on a supernatural basis. If 
our correspondent finds any difficulty in any of 
the miracles of either the New Testament or the 
Old Testament, we advise him to leave it and 
pass on to the sublime revelations of divine truth 
and human duty which the Bible contains. The 
miracles as evidences of the truth are to be grate- 
fully accepted ; they are not burdens to be borne. 


the “ Dignus vindice 


nodus”’ 


3. Sometimes i feel that prayer is communion of thought 
and reason with that in us whichis Divine. We come to Him 
in prayer, that is, we come to a consciousness of His presence. 
We pray for an advancement, for a better life; that is we 
bring into our life more of Him by acknowledging daily His 
presence, cultivating all those ways which conduce to a 
godly life and never losing sight of the necessity of work. 

CONSTANT READER, 

We see no objection to your definition as far as 
we understand it. Prayer is a real cemmunion 
with a real God; but we can commune with Him 
only as we have Him in us, that is, as we have a 
But this 
is not an imagination of an imaginary God, buta 
sense of a God who is real and really present. 


consciousness of His presence with us. 


4. Will you please inform me through “ Inquiring Friends” 
what youthink of Bonner’s * Ledger’’ as a family periodi- 
cal? M. 

Much depends upon the family. It is not the 
highest form of literature, but it is always pure. 
Dr. Joel Hawes took Bonner’s ‘‘ Ledger” for sev- 
eral years, and read it, as he told his friends, with 
very great interest. Itis taken by a great many 
very judicious and excellent people; not that 
they always want the stories, but that there is in 
its columns a great deal of other matter that is 
interesting and instructive. Mr. Bonner is scru- 
pulous even as to the words that are allowed in 
his stories, and he sees to it that nothing goes 
into his paper which can in the slightest degree 
tarnish the imagination of a child. 

5. Where can be found the saying, “Consistency, thou arta 
jewel’? 

It can be found almost anywhere, 
originated it is one of those things that 
low can find out.” 

W. B. F.—The “Liberal Christian” and the 
‘“‘Christian Register,” the former published in 
this city, the other in Boston, are the two prin- 
cipal Unitarian papers published in this country. 


but who 
‘no fel- 


J. W. G.—1. Do not come to this city seeking 
for employment, it is crowded with such seekers 
already. You would only spend your money and 
be left a stranger in astrange land. 2. There are 
education societies connected with the different 
denominations, which are organized to aid those 
who are willing to help themselves in getting an 
education and are worthy of aid. For the same 
purpose there are scholarships in connection with 
most of our colleges, and a man that is thoroughly 
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in earnest can get various means of employment 
in college to eke out his income. We advise you 
to counsel with your pastor, who can tell you to 
what society to apply for preliminary aid in get- 
ting an education. 





OUR CHURCH WORK. 
By Rev. S. H. Tyne, JR., D.D. 
() LOSELY connected with the work of training 
of which I spoke in the last paper, are Pas- 
toral Visitation and the Breaking of Bread. 

In the matter of pastoral visitation I have al- 
ways held that the time of a pastor is too precious 
to be wasted on vapid social visiting. The sick, 
afflicted and those in trouble are the sole objects 
of such attention. For the well and strong the 
pastor should have hours daily when he may be 
sought and seen in his study. 

Whilst the inquiry meeting is the commence- 
ment, the ordinance of breaking bread may be 
regarded as the culmination of our system of 
training. This is founded on the habit of the early 
chureh as recorded in the second chapter of Acts. 
It is practically an informal communion service, 
and is held in one of the rooms of our chapel im- 
mediately at the close of our Sunday morning 
service. No special invitation is given to its 
attendants, but all are welcomed who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity and enjoy fellowship with 
his friends. The form of the service is flexible 
and Seriptural. A hymn introduces it, then fol- 
low a few remarks connecting the ordinance with 
the topie of the sermon which has just been 
preached. The words of our Lord and the apos- 
tles are employed in prayer and thanksgiving, 
after which the elements of bread and wine are 
distributed to the people kneeling in their places. 
After supper we sing a hymn and are dismissed 
with words of caution and blessing read from the 
Bible. This is a most elevating service. Sel- 
dom do we fail to weep together for joy as the 
Lord makes himself known to us in the breaking 
of bread. The average attendance is one hun- 
dred and fifty, among whom are always found some 
of the most advanced and spiritually-minded of 
our people. On the first Sunday of the month, 
when our church communion is celebrated, this 
service is omitted. 

To sum up all that has been said: Sunday 
Schools, Public Preaching, Inquiry and Young 
Converts’ Meetings, Bible Readings, Prayer-Meet- 
ings, Normal Class, Confirmation Classes, Pastoral 
Conversation and the Ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper in its two modes of celebration combine 
in our agencies of training. 

Ill.—WORK. 

Of course this includes many of our methods of 
ingathering and training. Jngathering from the 
world and training of Christian disciples is a 
large part of the work of the Christian laborer. 
I here speak only of those forms of Christian 
activity not already referred to in previous divi- 
sions of the subject. 

First in the order of the work of the church is 
the House of the Evangelists, which is supported 
and officered mostly by the church, and has for 
its object the training of laymen for labor among 
the neglected classes. The Evangelists are en- 
gaged in the field of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion in Stanton street, between Third avenue and 
the river. This House of the Evangelists also has 
charge of all the mission work of the church—the 
mission chapels and local mission work—so far as 
providing funds and overseeing their disburse- 
ment is concerned. Mr. Colcord, of the Chick- 
ering Hall enterprise, is a graduate from the House 
of Evangelists. He is one of about fifty who are 
seattered all through the country, connected with 
all denominations, some of them in the ministry 
and others laymen, who are under a solemn pledge 
to emphasize the work among the masses wher- 
ever they are. The trustees of the House of the 
Evangelists are chiefly men who are not engaged 
in any of the work that I have already spoken of. 

We have a Dispensary and Infirmary, of which 
I have already spoken so far as the physicians are 
concerned. There is a Board of Trustees who 
have this in charge. The Chureh of the 
Covenant, on Fourth avenue, has come into con- 
nection with us, and they have representatives 
on the Board of Trustees and recommend benefi- 
ciaries in the same way that we do to the Dispen- 
sary, 





The Orphanage of the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity is at No. 49 East 53d street. Its ruling idea 
is that of a family for the natural wards of the 
congregation. The house is administered by a 
House-Mother and is controlled by a Board of 
ladies from the church, who attend to the educa- 
tion, clothing, etc., of the orphans. It is not an 
institution: it isa family. We have twenty chil- 
dren. 

The Home for Christian Care at Sing Sing, 
which owns a farm of forty odd acres, is gov- 
erned by a Board of Trustees, and has for its 
object the application of the family as a means 
of reform to all classes of those who are distressed 
and in want. It is not confined to the care of 
children. We have, however, a house opened 
with a family of children in it; and we have laid 
the foundation for another house for children. 
Then we have a legacy-fund for the establishment 
of a house for fallen women. We are proposing 
now to build a house for aged and indigent people. 
The Peabody Home for Aged and _ Indigent 
Women, of which Iam the President, has repre- 
sentatives of our gentlemen in its Board of Trus- 
tees, and is managed by an Association of ladies, 
of whom a majority are from our congregation. 
Each of these is a distinct corporation, but each 
is more or less directly connected with the church, 
and carried on by its members as a part of their 
Christian work. 

Our Lay-Preachers’ Association is composed of 
a dozen or more of our young men, whom I 
nominate, and who do the preaching at our mis- 
sion churches. We have no ministers at these 
mission churches. All the mission work connected 
with them is done by laymen. The ministerial 
labor I do, or get some other minister to do. My 
assistant, being a Baptist, cannot do it according 
to the canons of our church. The men who do 
the mission work are men of business. They 
preach, and exhort, and visit at the chapels and 
public institutions. They have a large number of 
appointments. They have inaugurated a most 
practical system of house-preaching services. 

There are three societies of Christian women: 
the Doreas Society, already named, which is man- 
aged by the ladies of the church, who employ 
poor women in sewing; the Industrial Sewing 
School, conducted by ladies of the church as teach- 
ers and superintendents; and the Young Ladies’ 
Sewing Society, composed of the young ladies, 
who make clothing for the Orphanage and for the 
Home for Christian Care. We also have a literary 
society, or literary club, for the young men and 
women. 

Our Gospel Tent properly comes into any com- 
plete account of our church work. We pitched 
the tent last spring, and opened it on the 11th of 
June. It will hold about two thousand people. 
We held services there nights and two or three 
times each Sunday for eighteen weeks. We have 
had about six hundred known converts, of whom 
only about one-fifth have come into the member- 
ship of this church, the others haviug gone into 
the neighboring churches. The preaching has 
been by men of different denominations. I have 
preached about a quarter of the time. Mr. Rains- 
ford, of England, and others have preached at 
other times. The full report of last summer’s re- 
vival will be found in a new book called *‘ Under 
Canvas,” which has just been issued. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

There are three principles that I hold to be at 
the foundation of all effective work of this sort: 
1. Every man is to be sovereign in his place. He 
is to have the full swing of his own individuality. 
He is to be trusted absolutely as long as he is re- 
tained in his position. Therefore I know nothing 
of the details of this work except as they are re- 
ported tome. I never give afy counsel unless it 
is asked. I let every man carry on his work in 
his own way until I am satisfied that the wrong 
man is in the place; and then I substitute another 
for him. I have no session, or committees, or 
deacons with whom the responsibility of adminis- 
tration can be shared. In the matter of direction 
I am alone. 

2, Every man is effective in the line of his 
secular calling and adaptation. A physician is best 
used for work among the sick; a lawyer is best 
used either as a preacher or in caring for the 
endangered rights of the poor. I do not believe 
in trying to put square pegs in round holes; nor 





in condemning a man because he cannot speak 
and pray in meetings. Some women have the gift 
of consolation, but have not the gift of teaching. 
It would put them ina nervous fever to teach chil- 
dren; but they can work in thesick room. I hold 
it to be the duty of a pastor to study his people 
and know what they can do, and do most effect- 
ively. : 

In illustration of this, I had last winter a series 
of Bible-readings in the parlors of the fashionable 
people in this part of the city. Ladies came to me 
who wanted inquiry work, and I said, ‘‘ You are 
not adapted to it: go and visit your friends, and 
invite them to come together, and have devo- 
tional meetings in your parlors.” <A great deal of 
work was done in that way. The minister must 
study his people and adapt his work to their needs, 
and their work to their abilities. 

3. The pastor must work on Payson’s rule: ‘‘ The 
man that wants to see me is the man that I want 
to see.” He must be the most accessible man in 
the church. Following that idea, I keep the latch 


of my church study door always out. There is. 


not a soul who needs me that cannot find me from 
morning till night. 

When, then, do I do my studying? A word in 
reply to that question, which is often asked me: 

My own opinion is that a man assimilates more 
truth who is in this active exerciseof the pastoral 
office than a book-worm does who spends all his 
time in his study. He may not feed as much, but 
he gets more muscle and brain out of his food. It 
is a question whether physically people do not 
overeat so far as their strength is concerned in 
proportion to their exercise. It is beyond ques- 
tion in spiritual thfngs. 





MR. HARDCAP ON THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 
My dear Mr. Editor: 
HAVE been lately sending over my copy of 
the Christian Union to Mr. Hardeap, whose 
wife likes it better than—no matter about the 
name—because, to quote her own language, ‘* It 
seems kinder more Christian-like.” The other 
night, after meeting—the Sunday evening after 
election—Mr. Hardcap came to me as we were 
coming out of church, and said, in a somewhat 
excited manner: 

‘‘Look a-here, Mr. Laicus, you needn't send 
that Christian Union over to my house any more, 
I don’t want it round.” 

‘*What’s the matter with it, 
said I, 

‘* It ain’t my sort,” said Mr. Hardeap, ‘‘ It—it 
—why, did you see its paragraph this week about 
them papal schools among the Indians? It actu- 
ally praised Mrs. Gen. Sherman and Mrs.—Mrs, 
What-do-you-call-her /— for starting a mission 
among the Indians.” 

‘And don’t you think,” said I, ‘‘that that is a 
good work, Mr. Hardeap? Surely you do not be- 
lieve in extermination ¢”’ 

‘*T don’t believe that anything that a papist 
does is a good work,” said Mr. Hardecap, ‘‘ and 
I don’t want to hear nothing good said about 
‘em. They worship images, and they confess 
their sins, and they—they do everything against 
Seripter, and I don’t want to hear any good words 
spoken for ’em. I don’t believe in ’em. And 
then last week’s paper praises Mr. Tilden for 
promising to veto the rebel war-claims.” 

‘* Well, surely, you don’t want them paid, Mr. 
Hardeap,” said I, 

‘*Paid!” echoed Mr. Hardeap; ‘‘ paid! The 
only coin I'd pay rebel claims in would be lead. 
I'd pay ’em in hard money.” 

‘* Well, then, why not commend Mr. Tilden for 
promising té veto them?” I asked. 

‘* Because he’s a Democrat, Mr. Laicus,” said 
Mr. Hardeap with a very vigorous gesture of the 
head; ‘‘and I don’t want to hear nothin’ good of 
no Democrat. I don’t believe in ’em, and I don’t 
want to hear nothin’ good about any of ’em.” 

‘*You had better write to the editor, Mr. Hard- 
eap,” said I; ‘‘he says that he likes to hear the 
opinions of all his readers.” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Hardeap, ‘‘I ain’t no writer. 
But you can write and tell him just what I’ve 
said; and you can tell him that there are lots of 
people in this country that feel just as I do. 
There’s enough bad things to be said about the 
papists and the Democrats, Let him say them, 


Mr. Hardeap ?”’ 
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But if he wants us to buy his paper he'd better 
not say anything good about ’em.” 

So saying Mr. Hardecap bade me good evening, 
and we separated. I wondered as I walked along 
toward home how much he had heard of the 
13th Chapter of First Corinthians which, it so 
happened, was the Scripture which the parson 
read at the morning service. 

But I have no doubt that Mr. Hardeap is ecor- 
rect in his belief that a great many people think 
just as he does, and in response to your invitation 


of a few weeks ago I send this unvarnished 
report of his opinions to you for your considera- 
tion. Yours sincerely, LAICUS. 





ANSWER. 


JENNIE HARRISON. 


ANOTHER 
By 


In the middle of the room,in its white coffin, lay the dead child, 
Near it, in a great chair, sat Walt Whitman, 
surrvunded by little ones, and holding a beautiful little girl on his 
lap. The child looked curiously at the spectacle of death and then 
inquiringly into the old man’s face. “ You don’t know what it is, 
do you, my dear?” said he, adding, ** We don’t, either.” 


a nephew of the poet. 


“And whither J go ye know ; 


\ H, yes, we know, dear child! for He whogave us life and 
a breath, 


and the way ye know.” 


Draws near, 

death.” 
And in our hearts His healing love falls softly o’er the pain: 
We know that Christ, His only Son, once died and rose again ! 


unseen, and lights for us “this mystery of 


We know that the dear soul—the life—which left this still, cold 
form ‘ 

Went out to God and waits us there, all loving, glad and 
warm. 

We lay the empty form away and cover it with flowers 

Thanking the Lord, amid our tears, that such sure hope is 


ours. 
We know the way--the ‘Father's House,’’ where “many 
mansions’ are: 


We know in whom we have believed 
ing Star,” 

Who guides us through life’s mystery, ‘‘as deep as death can 
be.” 


And lights the smile on dying lipsfrom joyful souls set free. 


the * Bright and Morn- 


We know they cannot come to ys, the dear ones whom we 
miss; 

Not even come to speak to us, one moment, of their bliss: 

But we shall go to them some day, through the same gate of 
death, 

Aad solve our life’s long mystery in cne immortal breath. 

We know that our Redeemer lives; that we shall be “ like 
Him.” 

We reach and find Him through our pain, although our eyes 

are dim: 

things are known since 

death its sting; 

Who out of these “two mysteries "' 


All He is known who took from 
can such completeness 
bring. 





THE 
rqNHE third 
‘4 pal Church of the United States met in St. 
Paul’s Church, 
an address on the proper temper of such Con- 
gresses—namely charity and faith—from Bishop 
Huntington, who was present with the Bishops of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Texas. 
There were also between two and three hundred 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Congress of the Protestant Episco- 


3oston, Nov. 14, and opened with 


clergymen in attendance. The main sessions were 


held in Horticultural Hall, which was crowded 
with a highly intellectual audience representing 


all denominations, 

An Episcopal Congress is an entirely spontane- 
and independent organization, having no 
legislative functions, and exerting only the influ- 
ence to which its intellectual and moral powers 
entitle it. Its meetings are presided over by the 
bishop of the diocese where it meets. For a per- 
manent organization it has the usual number of 
officers and committees, and it carefully arranges 
and produces such subjects for discussion as are 
practical and pertinent to church work and life in 
the present economy of Episcopalianism, 


ous 


Two 
writers and two speakers, all Episcopalians, are 
appointed for every subject, and these are allowed 
a certain time (the first twenty-five and the last 
twenty minutes); and this rule is rigidly enforced 
even to the division of a sentence. Any other 
speaker by sending up his card to the president 
may be heard, in the order of its reception, for 
ten minutes. The discussions are meant to bring 
out individual opinions, and are in the interest 
of free speech and free life in the denomination. 
The meetings are opened with short prayers and 
interspersed with the singing of sensible and de- 
vout hymns. 

After an address by the Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, who reminded his audience that while this 
Congress did not undertake to examine or discuss 
the old verities of Christianity it was free to seek 





new adaptations of that religion to the wants of 
the age, the discussion opened with a paper from 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, of New York, on the true 
place of Art in Christianity, followed by a paper 
from Charles G. Perkins, the speakers being Prof. 
John C. Weir, of Yale College, and Rey. J. H. 
Hopkins. The reach of this discussion may be 
seen by all those who note the fact that pure 
Protestantism face 
against the ornamentation of worship by signs, 


now and long ago sets its 
syinbols and colors, to say naught of architecture, 


and that, moreover, there are among Episco- 
palians, as with other Christians, multitudes eager 
to beautify God’s house and service with all that 
art lend and lavish. Both sides were heard 
in the discussion, though its main drift asserted 
that as God had made all things beautiful, that 
is, artistic for us, we should make our churches 
beautiful for Him. The matter was treated meta- 
physically, historically and medievally by the 
orators, and their papers, when published, will be 
found valuable. 


The evening Congress discussed 
the question, ‘* Foreign missions under our pres- 
ent knowledge of non-Christian nations ; their 
Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, of New York, read a very thoughtful paper 
on the interdependence of the heathen and Chris- 
tian world, in which he argued that finally the 
great idealistic religions of Judwa would rebuke 
and withstand the materialistic theories of the 
professors of protoplasms, and the Mahomedans 
be found to shout in the ear of atheism that there 
is one only God. 


morals and their religions.” 


revelation 
the world, idolatries 


Monotheism, 
and an instinet, was first 


as a 
in 
and fetichisms much later. Missionary work must 
call to its aid the very instincts and the less erro- 
Rey. John N. 
Galleher, of New York, followed Dr. Smith. Ed- 
ward W. Clark, Esq., of New York, undertook to 
look at Christian missions from the heathen stand- 
point. The exercises closed with an address from 
the Lord Bishop of Frederickton, 


neous views of unconverted races. 


On Wednesday morning Congress opened with 
a paper by Dr. James DeKoven, Warden of Racine 
College, on ‘‘ The Relation of the P. E. Church 
to Freedom of Religious Thought.” As Dr. De 
Koven is of the ablest Ritualists and has 
once been elected Bishop of Illinois and hindered 
from that office by other bishops as of unsound 
faith, a large audience, crowding Horticultural 
Hall, greeted his advent in Boston and listened 
eagerly to his carefully prepared and thoughtful 
After distinguishing between the false 
freedom and the true he said that God had four 
voices in the universe, viz., Nature, Man, the 
Bible, and the Church. Neither of these could 
stand alone. Nature is naught without the mind 
of man to interpret it, and man is therefore mas- 
ter. So the Church interprets the Bible as the 
custodian of the Holy Word. Existing before 
the Word, which is God’s voice, she interprets 
The 
Bible and the Church declare their authority in 
supernatural things and in all such matters de- 
mand the obedience of reason. Church authority 
has spoken in creeds and the undisputed Coun- 
There 
is a vast distinction between faith and practice. 
The Chureh may command us to do a certain 
act, as kneeling in prayer, but unless it be done 
by the whole Church, a thing which has not hap- 
pened for fifteen centuries, it is a very dangerous 
thing to command us what we are exactly to be- 
But what if 
This contra- 


one 


essay. 


that voice in her own creeds and dogmas. 


cils. Over-nicety in definitions is an evil, 


lieve according to formal definition. 
the voices contradict each other? 
diction can be only a seeming one. The truth 
san afford to wait. God himself waited thou- 
sands of years before he gave Christ to the arms 
of humanity. We must be patient, therefore, 
and full of charity until the Divine truth in its 
wholeness conquers the world. The basis of free- 
dom in religious thought is intelligence 
charity. 

Dr. E. H. Washburn, of Calvary Church, New 
York, a free and most powerful lance in religious 
discussion, followed in another paper wherein he 
planted himself upon the Protestant idea of the 
single and adequate authority of the Bible and 
declared, as against others, that the English re- 
formers stood side by side in a profound sympathy 
with Luther, Melancthon, Calvin and Continental 
Protestantism. The Apostles’ Creed contains all 
necessary faith, and beyond that Christians are free 


and 





to think as they please. A belief in eternal punish- 
The Church 
of England does not recognize the authority of 
Councils, for she says in her XX XIX Articles that 
some of these Councils have erred. The Episcopal 


ment is not necessary to salvation. 


churches, the English included, are the homes of 
free Christian thought; Christians are freemen in 
Christ Jesus, anda personal Christ is for believers 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

The ‘* The 
and Religious Education” was opened by President 
Samuel Elliot, formerly of Trinity College, Hart- 


discussion on felations of Seeular 


ford, who, in an able and devout paper, argued 
that all education should be given in a religious 
temper, that education without religion was cul- 
tured barbarism, a fragmentary and broken statue 
of a fallen God, and that while 
should be banished from the schools some simple 


Sectarianism 


and devotional exercises ought*to be had in order 
to keep alive religious sensibilities. This was the 
general drift of all the speakers. No wall, said 
one, should keep out of school any child. 

On Thursday morning an important discussion 
was held ‘*The Morals of Politics,” opening 
with an able paper by Dr. Harwood, of New 
Great nations are brave, yet bravery 


on 


Haven. 


alone, he said, saves no nation. Only as it is 


loyal to its own idea is it mighty. Greatness is 
John C,. Calhoun, and not 
Webster or Clay, founded a political school, and 
he illustrated the dogma of State rights. Our 
statesmanship has been mostly of the extem- 
poraneous kind and the rough and ready order. 


always of the people. 


Hamilton was our greatest statesmen, but Jeffer- 
son had lasted longer in politics. We need the 
man of morals in politics. Our system can move 
without great 
not degenerated under the Constitution. 


American manhood has 
The 
national political conscience is not yet demoral- 
Politics must be kept 
up to the standard of the average national con- 


on men. 


ized, but it is in danger. 


science, and good men must attend the primary 


meetings. The speaker, like so many eloquent 
men before him, was cut short by the secretary’s 


bell, and sat down in a storm of applause. Chan- 
cellor Pruyn, of New York, said that while in 
Holland a State dignitary told him that Holland 
was a republic like the United States, without the 
expense of a Presidential election. By English 
law the rights of the person dominate the rights of 
property, and universal suffrage would never be 
taken away. Ex-Governor Bullock made a very 
powerful address advocating a higher morality 
in polities, and gave as an aid the conscientious 
cutting of tickets. To foil rascals by non-election 
is the way to honest nominations. In National 
and State affairs all will vote; in municipal af- 
fairs, inasmuch as they concern property suffrage 
should be limited. Other speakers followed, and 
congress adjourned. The papers are very able, 
and contained a temper which will show at no 
distant day its fellowship with all those who love 
our Lord. The aim of the congress was to render 
the Episcopal Church not a mausoleum of effete 
and dead ideas but the living and graceful temple 
of the living God. It marks an era in American 
Episcopalianism. 
LATIMER. 





THE DOUBTFUL STATE. 
By V.I. D.TI. 

N adark midnight in 1865 the writer hereof 
() was dozing in his saddle as his horse plodded 
steadily along a road through the prairie region 
west of the Atchafalaya river in Louisiana. The 
war was over, but the process of mustering out 
volunteers was not yet completed, and our little 
party of three, two officers and an orderly, was 
making a night journey between two distant mili- 
tary posts. The country was practically at peace, 
and we rode without escort, fearing no molestation 
on account of our uniforms, I was partly con- 
scious that we were passing a house, an ‘‘ arpent’ 
as they say in that region, from the roadside, 
when there was a sudden banging open of a door, 
a rush of feet, an exchange of pistol shots, a 
hasty mounting of horses, a clatter of retreating 
hoofs over the dark prairie, and then the door 
was shut and aill leaving us 
drawn up at the roadside with cocked revolvers, 


was quiet, 
wishing for an.efficient cavalry escort, however 
small. Evidently we had not been seen, and as 
the inhabitants of the house were on the alert we 
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thought it best, knowing the customs of the 
country, not to press inquiries which might be re- 
sented at short range. 

A few weeks later I was sitting with a lady on 
the exterior *‘ gallery” of a house in New Orleans, 
A pretty mulatto girl was passing along on the 
opposite ‘‘banquette” with a bundle of clothes 
from the laundry on her head. <A young fellow, 
apparently a creole, or native of French descent, 
spoke to her, and the two stood a moment in 
talk. The interview was abruptly ended by a 
middle aged man who stepped from a door a few 
yards away and coolly shot the young man, re- 
cocking his revolver for a possible second shot. 
The bullet, however, had reached its mark. The 
wounded man threw up his arms, tottered, half 
fell, recovered himself, staggered on, and was final- 
ly helped by a friend into a neighboring door- 
way. The girl, somewhat agitated, went into the 
house whither the assassin had already retired, and 
the half-dozen spectators of the affair went their 
several ways. There was a three line item in the 
papers next day giving names and so on, but I 
never could find out that anything was done about 
it. It was perhaps the part of wisdom not to 
pursue private inquiries as I was no longer in the 
United States service. 

I might multiply instances which came within 
my personal observation, indicating the indiffer- 
ence with which this sort of thing is regarded in 
Louisiana. At the same time, I doubt not that a 
United States soldier in uniform might go with 
impunity anywhere, and do whatever his orders 
called for without meeting resistance, These peo- 
ple have had enough of fighting, excepting, as it 
were, in a family sense. That two political parties 
should exist peacefully in the same community is 
something to which they have never become in- 
telligently reconciled. 

They are not altogether to blame. Their esti- 
mate of the Republican party is not at all inex- 
plicable. Let us look back a little. In 1862-3 
the United States army held New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, and a few miles thereabout. Until the 
actual close of the war this territory was not per- 
manently increased in area. Nevertheless a State 
Legislature was organized under military super- 
vision at New Orleans. Some of its members 
were elected on board gunboats sent with the 
candidates to points within the territory which 
they were expected to represent, soldiers and 
‘‘contrabands” were allowed to vote wherever 
they happened to be ; and so the Legislature was 
constituted which abolished slavery and passed 
the first laws enacted under a reconstructed form 
of government. Among the political enterprises 
engaged in during this period was one whereby a 
person very prominent among Louisiana Republi- 
cans is said to have realized a handsome income. 
This was the sale of voting certificates to the 
newly enfranchised negroes. At a dollar apiece 
these certificates enjoyed great popularity, and 
some of them may to this day be treasured by the 
poor dupes who return the Republican majorities 
in that unhappy State. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Republican party has failed in Louisiana 
to secure a disinterested white constituency of 
any strength. A fair legal vote throughout the 
State would no doubt show a Republican majority, 
simply because the blacks outnumber the whites; 
but such a vote can hardly be attained under ex- 
isting conditions. The Democrats have cer- 
tainly kept the Negroes away from the polls by 
dint of threats or violence. The Republicans, 
holding as they do the machinery of ‘‘ counting,” 
do not neglect their opportunities. According to 
Republican doctrines it is right for us to protect 
the blacks in the liberty which we have given 
them. Our mistake has been in doing it in such 
a way that corruption has been well-nigh insepa- 
rable from success at the polls. The Democratic 
fault appears in the fact that no man, white or 
black, feels that he can without risk openly advo- 
cate Republican views. The secret history of the 
victors in Louisiana will not bear the light, and 
neither party in that State is very anxious to pour 
any flood of light upon it. 

The writer hopes that he has made it clear that 
the state of social and political life in Louisiana 
is wholly unlike anything that can now be found 
in Northern and Western communities. In the 
Gulf States these features are at their worst, but 





similar conditions exist, more or less, all over 
the South, becoming less marked in the Middle 
States. The process of change must be a slow 
one, and the question for us to solve is, How in 
the meantime are the ignorant and defenseless to 
be protected in all their rights ? 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “‘ HELEN’s BABIES.” 








CHAPTER VIII. 

rT\HE funeral services of George Doughty were as 

largely attended as the great temperance meet- 
ing had been. The pall-bearers, twelve in number, 
were all young men who had been in the habit of 
drinking but who had signed the pledge, some of 
them having appended signatures to special 
pledges privately prepared on the evening before 
the service. As for the sermon, it was universally 
voted the most powerful effort that Parson 
Wedgewell had ever made. Day and- night had 
the good man striven with Doughty’s parting 
injunction—determined to transmit the exact 
spirit of it but horrified at its nature. At last 
he honestly made George’s own words the basis 
of his whole sermon; his method being, first, to 
show what would have been naturally the last 
words of a young man of good birth and Christian 
breeding, and then presenting George’s moral 
legacy by way of contrast: he succeeded in mak- 
ing of his sermon an appeal so powerful and all- 
applicable that none of the hearers found them- 
selves at liberty to search out those to whom the 
sermon might seem personally addressed. 

Among the hearers was Mr. Crupp, and no one 
seemed more deeply interested and affected. He 
followed the funeral cortege to the cemetery : but, 
arrived there, he halted at the gate, instead of fol- 
lowing the example of the multitude by crowding 
as closely as possible to the grave. The final ser- 
vices were no sooner concluded, however, than the 
object of Mr. Crupp’s unusual conduct became ap- 
parent to one person after another, the disclosure 
being made to people in the order of their earthly 
possessions. The parson was shocked at learning 
that Mr. Crupp was importuning every man of 
means to take stock in a woolen mill, to be estab- 
lished at Barton ; but a whispered word or two 
from Crupp caused the parson to abate his dis- 
pleasure, and finally to stand near Crupp’s side 
and express his own hearty approbation of the 
enterprise proposed. Then Mr. Crupp whispered 
a few words to Squire Tomple, and the Squire 
subscribed a hundred shares at ten dollars each ; 
Deacon Jones took fifty shares, and Judge Macdon- 
ald promised to take fifty ; Crupp’s name already 
stood at the head of the list fora hundred. No 
stock-company had ever been organized at Barton 
before, and the citizens had always manifested a 
laudable reluctance to allow other people to 
handle their money; but this case seemed an ex- 
ception to all others ; confidence in the enterprise 
was so powerfully expressed, alike by the mer- 
cantile community, the bar, the church, and the 
unregenerate (the last-named class being repre- 
sented by the ex-vender of liquors), that people 
who had any money made haste to participate in 
what seemed to them a race for wealth, with the 
odds in everybody's favor. Crupp neglected no 
one ; he scorned no subscription on account of its 
smallness ; before he left the cemetery gate nearly 
half the requisite capital had been pledged, and 
before he slept that night he found it necessary to 
accept rather more than the twenty thousand 
dollars which, it had heen decided two days 
before, would be needed. Several days later a 
board of directors was elected: two or three of 
the directors informally offered the superinten- 
dency of the mill to Fred Macdonald, on condition 
that he would pledge himself to abstain from the 
use of intoxicating beverages while he held the 
position, and then Fred was elected superinten- 
dent in regular form and by unanimous vote of 
the board of directors. 

Great was the excitement in Barton and the 
tributary country when it was announced that 
the mill needed no more money, and that, con- 
sequently, no more stock would be issued. In 
that mysterious way in which such things always 
happen, the secret escaped, and encountered 
every one, that his new position would prevent 
Fred Macdonald from drinking; non-stock- 
holders had then the additional grievance that 
they had been deprived of taking any part inan 
enterprise for the good of a fellow-man, and all 
because the rich men saw money in the mill. 
None of the injured ones dared to express 





their minds on this subject to Squire Tomple, to 
whom so many of them owed money, or to Judge 
Macdonald, who, in his family pride, would have 
laid himself liable to action by the grand jury, 
had anyone suggested that his oldest son had ever 
been in any danger of becoming a drunkard. But 
to Mr. Crupp they did not hesitate to speak freely; 
Crupp owned no mortages, no total abstainers 
owed him money ; besides, he not only was not a 
church member, but he had been in the most in- 
fernal of all callings, rum-selling. So it came to 
pass that when one day Crupp went into Deacon 
Jones’s store for a dollar’s worth of sugar, and 
was awaiting his turn among a large crowd of 
customers, Father Baguss constituted himself 
spokesman for the aggrieved faction, and said, 

“It ‘pears to me, Mr. Crupp, as if reformin’ 
was a payin’ business.” 

Crupp, being human, was not saintly ; so he 
flushed angrily and replied, 

“It ought to be, if the religion you’re so fond of 
is worth a row of pins; but I don’t know what 
you’re driving at.” 

“Oh! of course you don’t know,” said Father 
Baguss ; ‘‘but everybody else does. You don’t 
expect to make any money out of that woolen 
mill, do you?” 

‘*Yes I do, too,” answered Crupp quickly. ‘I'll 
make every cent I can out of it.” 

** Justso,” said Father Baguss, consoling himself 
with a bite of tobacco; ‘‘an’ them that’s borne 
the burden and heat of the day ean plod along 
and not makea cent ’xcept by the hardest knocks. 
lve been one of the Sons of Temperance ever 
since I was converted, an’ that’s nigh onto forty 
year ; I don’t see why I don’t get my sheer of the 
good things of this world.” 

‘*Tf you mean,” said Crupp, with incomparable 
deliberation, ‘‘ that my taking stock in the mill is 
a reward to me for dropping the liquor business, 
youre mightily mistaken. I'd have taken it all 
the same if anybody had put me up to it when I 
was in the liquor business.” 

“Yes,” sighed Father Baguss, ‘like enough you 
would; as the Bible says, ‘The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light.’ 1 can’t help a-gettin’ mad, though, 
to think it has to be so.” 

Two or three unsuccessful farmers lounging 
about the stove sighed sympathetically, but Crupp 
induJged in a sarcastic smile, and remarked, 

‘7 always supposed it was because the children 
of light had got their treasure laid up in heaven, 
and were above such wordly notions.” 

The late sympathizers of Father Baguss saw the 
joke and laughed unkindly, upon which the good 
old man straightened himself and exclaimed, 

“The children of the kingdom have to earn their 
daily bread, I reckon ; manna don’t fall nowadays 
like it used to do for the chosen people.” 

‘*Exactly,” said Crupp, ‘‘and them that ain’t 
chosen people don’t pick up their dinners without 
working for them, either, without getting into jail 
for it. But, say, Father Baguss, if you want 
some of that mill stock so bad I'll sell you some 
of mine—that is, if you'll go into temperance with 
all your might.” 

The old man seemed struck dumb fora moment, 
but when he found his tongue, he made that use- 
ful member make up for lost time. ‘‘Go into 
temperance!” he shouted. ‘ Did anybody ever 
hear such talk as that! I that’s been a ‘‘Son” 
more’n half my life; that’s spent a hundred 
dollars—yes, more—in yearly dues ; that’s been to 
every temperance meetin’ that’s ever been held in 
town, even when I’ve had rheumatiz so bad I 
could hardly crawl ; that kept pledge even when I 
was out in the Black Hawk War, where the 
doctors themselves said that I 07t to have drink ; 
that’s plead with drinkers, and been scoffed an’ 
reviled like my blessed Master for my pains; that’s 
voted for the Maine Liquor Law ; that’s been dead 
agin lettin’ Miles Dalling into the church because 
he brews beer for his own family drinkin’, though 
he’s a good enough man every other way, as fur 
as I can see; I that went to see every member of 
our church an’ begged an’ implored ’em not to sell 
our old meetin’-house to the feller that’s since 
turned it into a groggery ; I to be told by a feller 
like you, that’s got the guilt of uncounted drunk- 
ards on your soul——” 

Crupp, with a very white face, advanced a step 
or two toward the old man; but the participator 
in the Black Hawk War was not to be frightened, 
especially when he was so excited as he was now, 
so he roared, 

**Come on! come on! perhaps you want my 
blood on your soul, with all the others ; but just 
let me tell you, it isn’t so easy to get !” 





Crupp recovered himself and replied, ‘‘ Father 
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Baguss, all that you’ve done is very well in its 
way, but it wasn’t going into temperance. You've 
been a first-rate talker, I know, but talk isn’t 
cider. Why, there’s been lots of men in my store 
after listenin’ to one of your strong temperance 
speeches, and laughed about what they've heard. 
I’ve told them they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves—don’t shake your head—I have, and all 
they'd say would be, ‘Talk don’t cost anything, 
Crupp.’ But if you'd followed up your tongue 
with your pocket, not one of them chaps would 
have opened his head about you.” 

‘*Pocket !” exclaimed the old man; ‘‘didn’t I 
tell you that division dues alone had cost me 
more’n a hundred dollars; not to speak of sub- 
scriptions to public meetin’s ?” 

“ And every cent that didn’t go to pay division 
expenses, that is—for keeping a lodge-room in 
shape for you to meet in, and such things—went 
to pay for more talk. Did you Sons of Temper- 
ance ever buy aman away from his whiskey? It 
might have been done—done cheap, too—in any 
month since I’ve been in Barton, by helping down- 
hearted men, Did you ever do it yourself?” 

Father Baguss was nonplussed for a moment, 
noting which a bystander, also a Son of Temper- 
ance, came to the rescue of his order, by exclaim- 
ing, 

‘Tongues was made to use, and the better the 
cause the more it needs to be talked about.” 

‘There's no getting away from that,” said Crupp. 
‘* Talk's all right in its place ; but when anybody's 
sick in your family, you don’t hire somebody to 
come in and talk him well, do you 7” 

The auxiliary replied by pressing perceptibly 
closer to the bale of blankets against which he 
had been leaning, and Crupp was enabled to con- 
centrate his attention upon Father Baguss. But 

he old soldier had in his military days uncon- 
sciously acquired a strategic idea or two which 
were frequently applicable in real life. One of 
these he straightway attempted. 

‘*T'd use money quick enough on drunkards, if 
I saw anybody fit to use it on,” said he; ‘* it would 
do my old soul good to find a drinking man that I 
could be sure money would save. But they’re a 
shiftless, worthless pack of shotes, all that I see 
of ‘em. There zuz a young fellow—Lije Mason 
his name was—that I once thought seriously of 
doin’ somethin’ fur: but he went an’ signed the 
pledge, an’ got along all right by himself.” 

‘*But there’s your own neighbors, old Tappel- 
mine and his family—they all drink: what have 
you done for ’em ?” asked Crupp. 

‘**A lot of Kentucky poor white trash!” ex- 
claimed Father Baguss. ‘‘ What cow/d anybody 
do for ‘em? Besides, they do for ’emselves; 
they've stole hams out of my smoke-house more’n 
once, an’ they know J know it, too.” 

‘* Poor white trash is sometimes converted in 
church, isn’t it?’ asked Mr. Crupp; ‘‘ and what's 
to keep poor white trash from stopping drinking ? 
what but a good, honest, religious, rum-hating 
neighbor that looks at ’em so savagely and lets 
’em alone so hard that they’d take pains to get 
drunk, just to worry him’? I know how you feel 
toward them ; I saw it once ; one Sunday I passed 
you on the road just opposite their place; you 
was in your wagon takin’ your folks to church, 
and I—well, I was out trying to shoot a wild tur- 
key, which I mightn’t have been on a Sunday. 
They were all laughin’ and cuttin’ up in the house 
—it’s seldom enough such folks get anything to 
laugh about—and I could just see you groan, and 
your face was as black as a thunder cloud, and as 
savage as an oak knot soaked in vinegar. The 
old man came out just then for an armful of 
wood, and nodded at you pleasant enough; but 
that face of yours was too much for him, and 
pretty soon he looked as if he’d have liked to 
throw a chunk of wood at your head. I'd have 
done it, if 'd been him. The old man was awfully 
drunk when I came back that way, two or three 
hours later. That was a pretty day’s work for a 
Son of Temperance, wasn’t it—and Sunday, too ?” 

The casing to Father Baguss’s conscience was 
not as thick as that to his brain, and he was si- 
lent ; perhaps the prospect of getting some mill 
stock aided the good work in his heart. 

Crupp continued: ‘‘I’m a ‘Son’ myself, now, 
and I know what a man agrees to when he joins 
a division. If you think you've lived up to it— 
you and the other members of the Barton Di- 
vision—I suppose you've a right to your opinion ; 
but if my ideas, picked up on both sides of the 
fence, are worth anything to you, they amount to 
just this: the Sons of Temperance in this town 
haven’t done anything but help each other not to 
get back into bad ways again, and to give a wel- 
comin’ hand to anybody that’s strong enough in 





himself to come into the division with you; and 
that isn’t the spirit of the order.” 

Crupp got his sugar, and no one pressed him to 
stay longer; but, as he departed, Father Baguss 
followed him, touched his sleeve as soon as he 
found himself outside the store door, and said, 

‘*Say, Crupp, I'll try to do something for Tap- 
pelmine, though I don’t know yet what it'll be, 
an’ I don’t eare if you do let me have about five 
sheers of that mill stock ; I s’\pose you won't want 
more than you paid for it 7” 


CHAPTER IX. 

The mail-stage did not make its appearance at 
the usual hour on the day following Crupp’s con- 
versation with Father Baguss, and during a lull 
in the desultory conversation which prevailed 
among those who were waiting for the mail the 
postmaster displayed at his window his large 
round face devoid of its habitual jolly smile and 
remarked : 

“Too bad about Wainright, isn’t it ?” 

‘“What’s that ?” asked half a dozen at once. 

The postmaster looked infinitely more impor- 
tant all in a second. It is but seldom in this 
world that a man ean tell a bit of news to an as- 
sembled crowd, and in an inland town before the 
day of the omnipresent telegraph pole the chances 
were proportionately fewer than elsewhere. The 
postmaster had a generous heart, however, and 
at the risk of losing his importance he opened his 
treasure-house all at once : 

‘*He’s been pretty high on whiskey for two or 
three days,” said he, ‘‘and they say he’s got 
snakes in his boots now; anyhow, he’s'made a 
sudden break for Louisville—he started on foot, 
an hour or two ago, for Brown’s Landing, seven 
miles below here, to catch a down-river steam- 
boat: he was clear-headed enough to find out 
first that it wasn’t likely that the ‘‘ Excellence,” 
that’s about due, wouldn’t have any freight to 
stop for here. His wife’s half wild about it, but 
there’s nothing the poor thing can do.” 

‘*Poor, misguided man !” sighed Parson Wedge- 
well, who had arrived just in time to hear the 
story. ‘‘ The ways of Providence are undoubted- 
ly wise, but they are indeed mysterious. Judging 
according to our finite capacities, it would be 
natural to suppose that capabilities so unusual as 
thoseof Mr. Wainright would be divinely guided.” 

‘I saw him coming down the walk,” observed 
Squire Tomple, ‘‘ and I thought he looked rather 
peculiar, so I stepped across the street. I don't 
like to get into arow with men in that fix.” 

‘““Of course getting into a row was the only 
thing that could be done,” said Crupp, who had 
apparently been carefully reading a posted notice 
of a sheriff's sale. 

The squire did not enjoy the tone in which 
Crupp’s remark was delivered, but before he could 
reason with the new reformer the Reverend Timo- 
theus Brown dashed into the fray in defense of a 
beloved idea which the rival pastor had seemed 
covertly to assail. 

‘‘The reason such natures aren’t divinely 
guided,” said he, in a voice which suggested nut- 
meg graters to the acute sensibilities of Parson 
Wedgewell, “is that they don’t implicitly submit 
themselves to the divine will.” 

‘*A man can do nothing unless the Spirit draw 
him,” said Parson Wedgewell valiantly. 

‘*That’s rather hard on a fellow, though, isn’t 
it ?” soliloquized Fred Macdonald. 

‘““Not a bit of it,” spoke out Father Baguss. 
‘*Bless the Lord, the parables of the lost sheep 
that the shepherd left the rest of the flock to look 
for, and the lost coin that the woman hunted for, 
wasn’t told for nothin’. The Lord knows how to 
‘tend to his own business.” 

“And nobody else can do a thing to help the 
Lord along, can they ?” said Crupp, passing his 
arm in the window and extracting from his box 
a copy of the Louisville ‘‘ Journal” (then the 
paper of a large section of country); ‘‘all that 
men have to do in such eases is just to talk.” 

Crupp departed, encountering on the way the 
wide-open countenance of Tom Adams, who was 
waiting for Deacon Jones’s mail. The two pas- 
tors preserved silence, that of Mr. Brown being 
extremely dignified with a visible trace of acerbity, 
while that of Mr. Wedgewell was strongly sug- 
gestive of mental unquiet. The distribution of 
the small mail, which had arrived soon after the 
conversation began, gave everybody who chose 
an excuse to depart—an excuse of which most of 
them availed themselves at once. 

Tom Adams went straight to his employer's 
store and exclaimed, not in his usual ingenuous 
manner, 

‘*Deacon, old Berry won’t take that load of 





bricks unless he gets ’em right off—I guess I'll 
take ’em right out to him. It’s along trip, but 
there’s three hours yet fore dark.” 

‘*Be sure you do, then, Thomas,” 
deacon. 


said the 


Tom was soon in his wagon, and going toward 
the brickyard at a livelier rate than was consistent 
with the proper care of horses with a long, heavy 
pull before them. The bricks were loaded with 
apparent regard to count, and not in good order, 
and, as Tom followed the road to old Berry’s, he 
soliloquized : 

‘Tl ort to be able to ketch him after I deliver 
the bricks, but what in thunder am I to say to 
him? Like enough he'll knock me down if I don't 
look out. That’s just the notion, I de-clare! I 
ean knock fim down, and put him right in the 
wagon and bring him back : the joltin’ would fetch 
him too and clear his head, like it’s done mine 
often enough when I've been in his fix. But, 
hang it, what a ridick’lus goose-chase it does look 
like !” 

Meanwhile the Reverend Timotheus Brown had 
limped down the main street, looking a little more 
unapproachable than usual. As he reached the 
edge of the town, however, where there began the 
low plain which led to the river, he quickened his 
pace somewhat, and he did not stop until he 
reached the river. Upon a raft sat a man fishing, 
and near by a canoe was tied; in this latter the 
preacher seated himself, having first untied it. 

‘*Hello, there! What are you a-doin’ with my 
dug-out ?” shouted the fisherman. 

‘“The Lord hath need of it!” roared the old di- 
vine, picking up the paddle. 

“Well, I'll be - !’ exelaimed the man, ‘‘if that 
ain't the coolest! The Lord’ll get a duckin’, I 
reckon, for that’s the aobbliest canoe. I don’t 
know, though—the old feller paddles as if he were 
used to it.” 

Away down the river went the Reverend Timo- 
theus; at the same time Fred Macdonald, on 
horseback, hailed the ferry-boat, crossed the river, 
and galloped down the opposite bank, and Crupp, 
a half an hour later, might have been seen lying 
on his oars in a skiff in a shallow a mile above the 
town, waiting to board the ‘‘ Excellence ” 
came down the stream. 

***Pears to me preachers are out for a walk to- 
day,” said one old lady to another across a garden 
fence, in one edge of the town. ‘‘ I saw Mr. Brown 
way down street ever so far to-day, an’ now here’s 
Brother Wedgewell way out here. I thought like 
enough he was goin’ to eall, but he went straight 
along an’ only bowed, awful solemn.” 

Parson Wedgewell certainly walked very fast, 
and the more ground he covered the more rapidly 
his feet moved, and not his feet only. In long 
stretches of road shut in by forest trees he found 
himself devoid of a single mental restraint, and 
he thought aloud as he walked: 

‘*Rebuked by a sinner! O God! with my 
whole heart I have sought thee, and thou hast 
instead revealed thyself not only unto babes and 
sucklings, but unto one who is certainly not like 
unto one of these little ones. Teach me thy will, 
for verily in written books I fear I have found it 
not. What if the boat reaches the landing before 
I do, and this lost sheep escapes me? Father in 
heaven, the shepherd is astray in his way, even as 
the sheep is, but, O Thou who didst say that the 
race is not to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong, make the feeble power of man to triumph 
over great engines and the hurrying of mighty 
waters. Fulfill thy promise, O God, for the sake 
of the soul that thou hast committed to my 
charge 

Then, like a man who believed in helping his 
own prayers along, the parson snatched off his 
coat and hat and increased his speed. He was far 
outside his own parish, for most of his congrega- 
tion were towns-people, and the old man knew no 
more of the geography of the country about him 
than he did of Chinese Tartary. He had taken 
what was known as the ‘‘ River Road,” and thus 
far his course had been plain; now, however, he 
reached a place where the road divided, and 
which branch to take he did not know. Ordinary 
sense of locality would have taught him in an 
instant, but the parson had no such sense; there 
was no house in sight at which he could ask his 
way, and, to add to his anxiety, the ** Excellence” 
came down the river to his left and rear, and gave 
vent to several unearthly shrieks. The old man 
fell upon his knees, raised his face and hands 
toward heaven, and exclaimed : 

‘““The hosts of hell are pressing hard, O God! 
Thou who didst guide thy chosen people with a 
pillar of fire, show now to thy unwortby servant 
that thou art God !” 

What the parson saw he never told, but he 
sprang to his feet and went down the left-hand 
road at a lively run a moment after Tom 
Adams, half a mile in the rear, had shaded his 
eyes and exclaimed : 

‘*Blamed if there isn’t a feller a-prayin’ right 
out in the road; if he wants anything that bad, 
Ihope he'll get it. Travel, Selim—get up, Bill !— 
let’s see who he is.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GENTILES RECEIVED. 
Dee. 3.—Acts x., d4-48. 

“The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.’’—ISAIAH IX., 3. 
rINHE New Testament 

than many in the nineteenth century. They 
had not our advantages of culture and the liberal- 
ity, the breadth, the largeness which culture 
brings. They were by nature and education nar- 
row as well as intense. Indeed no such conception 
of Christianity as is now universal was possible in 
the first quarter century after Christ's death. 

But in one notable respect they are a marvelous 
example to us—their docility. Though they were 
ignorant they were not bigoted; though their 
borizon was narrow they were willing to learn. 
John and James would fain have called down fire 
from heaven on the Samaritan village ; but after 
Christ rebuked them they never sought to play 
the part of Elijah again. John would fain have 
forbidden a preacher from casting out devils be- 
cause he was not in the apostolic succession ; but 
after Christ’s declaration that whoever is not 
against him is for him, John never again endeavor- 
ed to hinder Christian work by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. Paul was by education intensely embittered 
against the Gentiles ; but when he was converted 
he became a missionary to them, albeit this was 
not the commission he would have chosen for 
himself. 

This receptivity of divine teaching is strikingly 
illustrated by the incident of our lesson in the life 
of Peter. 

He was by nature a thorough-bred Jew; be- 
lieved in the supremacy of Judaism and the tem- 
poral reign of the Messiah; did not hesitate to 
rebuke Christ when he foretold his own passion ; 
in all his reported sermons spoke as an Israelite to 
Israelites ; and did not easily receive the truth 
that the kingdom of God was for men of all na- 
tions, tribes and tongues. There was nothing in 
his nature, and nothing certainly in his education, 
to make him broad-minded. 

If a distinct divine revelation had directed him 
it might have been easier to obey, despite his 
prejudices. But the vision of the sheet let down 
from heaven was enigmatical ; there is no reason 
to suppose that the direction of the Spirit (Acts 
x., 19, 20) was any more explicit than similar di- 
rections in our own time to perplexed Christians. 
To be ready on such an intimation to follow Ro- 
man soldiers to a Roman centurion’s house, and 
there to preach the Gospel to a Roman company, 
sharing their hospitality, argues a willingness to 
obey the indications of divine providence which 
is indeed rare. It is not the smartest but the 
most docile scholar who makes the best pupil. 

And when Peter came and preached, and the 
Holy Ghost was manifestly given to the hearers, 
he accepted the teaching and added the rite of 
baptism. He had precisely the same kind of evi 
dence which gave sanction to the field-preaching 
of Whitefield and Wesley in the days of the Great 
awakening, and to that of Mr. Moody in our day, 
and no more. But in England formerly and in 
America now there are not a few who are unwill- 
ing to accept with Peter the sanction which the 
Lord gives to the work of his own by his manifest 
blessing upon it. 

We do not greatly need the lesson of our Gold- 
en Text. We are all Gentiles and are quite ready 
to believe that the light is for us. In truth, there 
are many more Gentiles in this country who are 
unwilling to eat with Jews than there are Jews 
who are unwilling to eat with Gentiles. The 
essential lesson of this incident is one against 
race, religious, and national prejudice. It re- 
bukes the spirit which appends to the advertise- 
ment fora servant ‘no Irish need apply ”; which 
refuses to associate with a Jew; which endeavors 
to shut the door of the hotel, the ear, the school- 
house and the church in the face of the African : 
which idly strives to build on the Pacitie coast a 
wall high enough to shut out the Chinese immi- 
grant; which hoots at a boy of another race, re- 
ligion or color in the streets, or leaves him to sit 
solitary and unhappy in the school-room and the 
play-ground. 

But other lessons there are which are woven 
into the texture of the sacred narrative: 

1. God's children are confined to no creed, class, 
condition, clan or circumstance. They are his 
children who have a sincere reverence for and 
allegiance to him, and who show that reverence 
and allegiance by practical righteousness in daily 
ife (verse 35). Comp. Rom. ii., 6-11. 


saints were no greater 





2. This truth answers the oft-repeated question, 
‘“What of the heathen?” The heathen who en- 
deavors to show his allegiance to the Supreme 
Being by doing right according to the law of his 
own conscience is accepted with God. What, 
then, is the use of preaching the Gospel to the 
heathen? Beeause it brings men who are not 
living according to the law of their own conscience 
to revere God, and to show their reverence by 
right living, and because the few that follow the 
star-light of conscience the Gospel conducts to the 
rer li ght of revelation. 

. The Gospelis a Gospel of peace ; its ministers 
are nPvcar oe of peace; its Lord is Prince of Peace ; 
his coming is the advent of peace (verse 36). T hie 
is (1) peace in the soul from sin; (2) peace in so- 
ciety from the divisions and contentions which are 
the results of sin. It is needful to preach the 
Gospel to the heathen because without its assur- 
ances they never can know this perfect peace. On 
this peace of God that passeth all understanding 
see Matt. xi., 29; Lukei., 79, i : John xiv., 27; 
Phil. iv... 7 

4. The ministry of Christ was one of going about 
doing good (verse 38). If we are ‘followers of 
Christ” we too shall do good wherever we go; 
doing good unto all men as we have opportunity 
(Gal. vi., 10). [He still heals ‘‘all thatfare oppressed 
of the devil,” and this healing power of Christian- 
ity is the evidence that God is in and with it, that 
it is divine not human. 

5. Historically Christianity is a fact, to be re- 
ceived like any other faet, on adequate and satis- 
factory evidence of unprejudiced, disinterested 
witnesses (verse 39). The resurrection of Christ 
is the best attested fact in ancient history. Spir- 
itually, we are all to be witnesses of the truth, as 
it is revealed to us and in us, heralds of a risen 
Christ, who has appeared to us, and whom not 
having seen, we do yet know (John xiv., 20-23). 

6. Christ, who is our Redeemer, is also our judge 
(verse 42), Heis now our judge, for his life and 
character are the standard by which we are 
judged. He is to be the judge, for God will judge 
the world by him who knows what have been our 
trials and temptations by his own experience of 
them (John v., 22; Acts xvii., 31). 

Peter rarely preaches a sermon that he does 
not get the Gospel into it, in condensed form. 
Here it is all embodied in verse 43. Through 
Christ’s name (Acts iv., 12) to every one, Jew and 
Gentile (Rom. iii., 22), who believes, ¢.¢., trusts, 
accepts, leans on the divine grace, not on self (Acts 
xvi., 31), is freely offered (Isaiah lv., 1) the remis- 
sion of sins, not merely the forgiveness of, but the 
putting away of, the cleansing of, the complete 
redemption from sin (Isaiah i., 18). 

8. The gift of the Holy Ghost precedes baptism 
(verses 45-47). The sign is less important than the 
thing signified. And the sign is never to be re- 
fused by man when the thing signified has been 
granted by God. The fellowship of the church is 
not to be denied to those that, whatever their 
creed or church relations, have received the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit. 





NOTES. 

Accepted with him, ver. 35. That Peter did vot in- 
tend, however, to represent his righteousness, or that 
of any man, prior to the existence of such faith, as 
sufficient to justify him in the sight of God, is self- 
evident; forin ver. 45 he declares that it is necessary 
to believe on Christ in order to obtain ‘remission of 
sins.’’—{Hackett. 

Judea. . Galilee . . . John, ver. 37. Peter 
recites the facts of history backwards. Rightly, for 
he thus begins with the latest and best known facts, 
and runs his narrative into the earlier and less known 
facts. Aud this having brought him to the beginning, 
he in the next verses runs down from the beginning 
to the present.—[Whedon. 

With power, ver. 38. Not merely . . . the power 
to perform miracles, but the whole moral and spirit- 
ual might manifested by Christ’s life of doing good 
and healing.—{[ Abbott. 


Who went about doing good. A very beautiful 
description of the labors of Jesus.—{ Brandt. 





The great work and business of our Lord, during 
his ministry on earth, was to do good; the most 
pleasant and delightful, the most happy and glorious, 
work in the world.—[{Tillotson, 

Oppressed of the devil. His triumph over this form 
of satanic agency is singled out as the highest exhibi- 
tion of his wonder-working power.—{Hackett. 

We are witnesses, ver. 39. Not objects of supersti- 
tious reverence, but simply witnesses to the great 
historical facts on which tbe gospel is founded.— 
(Brown. 
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THE JEWS DURING « 
TIV iT Yr: 

As Dean Stanley reaches that point of his 
course of lectures in which historical material 
seems exhausted, and the point at which the in- 
terest of the reader must depend apparently upon 
the author’s imagination, this remarkable series 
suddenly exhibits new evidence of the breadth of 
the author’s scholarship and the profundity of his 
thought. With the prophecies of Malachi the 
book reaches only the beginning of its own second 
quanter, and from that last hold upon the canon 
of the Old Testament—a hold which most writers 
would prefer to retain even at the risk of discon- 
tinuing their work—Dean Stanley passes on with 
the firm conviction of the philosopher and the 
untiring ardor of the Christian. Little can be 
found in any history of religion so unusual 
as the author’s chapters upon the direct and 
indirect influence upon the Jewish mind of the 
teachings of the great religionists of Asia, and 
of Socrates. Unlike most admirers of Confucius, 
Buddha, Zoroaster and the Grecian sage, the 
author admits the faults of the men and their sys- 
tems, and asks attention only to the results of 
theirteachings. Admitting that Socrates founded 
no school or system, and that some of his fol- 
lowers—like those of the greatest Christian lead- 
ers—‘ fell into courses of life or adopted theories 
of ne which he would have highly dis- 
approved,” the author says: 

“But not the less from him came the general impulse, of 
which the effects were henceforth evident to a certain extent 
in every province touched by the Greek intellect, and which 
bear, therefore, on the future prospects of the Jewish 
Church as clearly as the teaching of Isaiah or Ezra, That 
which cannot be questioned, and which places him at once in 
the midst of the pathway of the development of the Jewish 
religion, is that his appearance exercised an influence over 
the whole subsequent history of European speculation; that 
he stands at the very fountain-head of philosophical thought. 
Although, as in the case ef the Hebrew predictions of the 
glory of the restored commonwealth of Israel, there was no 
literal fulfillment of the hopes of Socrates that his own pecu- 
liar weapons of instruction would be taken up by his suc- 
cessors, yet, like these same predictions, in a larger and 
higher sense these hopes were accomplished by the lasting 
results which his mighty originality achieved. The moral 
sciences then first took the place in philosophy which. they 
have never since lost. . . He gave the stimulus which 
prepared the Western world for the Great Inquirer, the 
Divine Word which should pierce even to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow of the 
human mind, and discern the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. For that fancied repose which the spirit of inquiry, 
whether from within or without, disturbs, the example of 
Socrates, and of the long line of his followers in Christendom, 
encourages us to hope we shall be more than compensated by 
the real repose which it gives instead.” 

Noting at great length the influence of Greek 
and Roman civilization upon the Jews, the author 
comes in his last chapter to the indications of the 
coming of Christ. Throughout his entire series 
of lectures he has treated the whole subject of 
prophecy with a candor which commands the 
highest respect, while it does not satisfy the de- 
mands of the extremists of either wing. To read 
that ‘‘ The Orientals were not so far wrong when 
they treated Alexander (the Great) not only as a 
conqueror but as a prophet,” is to tremble for the 
faith of some of our neighbors, yet it is impossible 
to deny the author’s statement that ‘ That ca- 
pacious mind, which first of the Greeks, and with 
a wider grasp than even his mighty master Aris- 
totle, conceived the idea of the Universal Father- 
hood of God and the universal communion of all 
good men, was ‘not far’ from the realm of those 
with whom the Jew and Musselman have placed 
him.” Upon the Hebrew Prophets Dean Stan- 
ley’s remarks will be of service among skeptics, 
for while he is the unchanging foe of those who 
would twist prophecies of historic changes into 
foreshadowings of Christ, he is quick and sympa- 
thetic in recognizing fulfillments which have oc- 
eurred ; still more, his willingness to recognize the 
prophetic faculty as it actually exists in human 
nature, and his treatment of the possibility of 
prophecy through human wisdom alone, irresisti- 
bly lead the reader to a recognition of the truer 
vision and greater scope of the pure and spiritual 
eye. 

Not the least of the merits of this book is the 
renewed interest which it inspires in the historic 
books of the Bible; even the Apocrypha, that 
interesting and most neglected set of books, is 
presented to the reader in the character it really 
possesses, and in honor of which it demands an 


1 Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Third Series: 
from the Captivity to the Christian Era. With two maps. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. $4.00. 
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attention which it richly repays, even to those 
who eare for the Bible only as for a literary work. 
Certainly, of books about the Bible this one of 
Stanley's, though not beyond criticism, is one of 
the rarest, richest and most inspiring. 


AN ENGLISHMAN ON CALIFORNIAY 

Mr. Fisher’s worst enemy would not dare say 
that this is not an unusual book. Whether its 
points of difference from ordinary sketches of 
travel and observation are such as to give it special 
authority is a question to which there may be re- 
turned a very decided negative. Mr. Fisher seems 
to be a young man, a student, a reader who has 
enjoyed a wide range of miscellany, and a writer 
who frequently forgets that fine writing may be 
very vague as well. He tells us that he has been 
four years in California, as assistant to Mr. Ban- 
croft, author of the ‘‘ Native Races of the Pacific 
States of North America;” to have participated 
in the preparation of that noble work is to estab- 
lish a claim to naturalization, but if it were not 
for this Mr. Fisher would seem as little of a Cali- 
fornian as any tourist who might spend a few 
weeks on the Pacific coast in search of ‘local 
color.” His observations seem, with very few ex- 
ceptions, to have made from his study 
windows, and his tastes have led him to reason 
largely upon the little which he saw. Consider- 
ing the quantity of logic in which he indulges, his 
positive conclusions are provokingly few. His 
book is divided into ten chapters, one each upon 
the Country, the Pioneers, the Spanish Califor- 
nians, the Chinese, the Reprobates, the Women, 
the Men, the Politicians, the Writers and Preach- 
ers. Such a wealth of mottoes was never before 
collected in one would suppose that the 
author had all his life been collecting choice pas- 
sages for chapter heads, and then, having de- 
termined to write but one book, had divided up 
his precious store among his chapters. Seven of 


been 


a book: 


these ‘elegant extracts,” in three different lan- 
guages, preface his chapter on women, nine 
are devoted to the politicians and twelve to 


the preachers. His style suggests Carlyle, Victor 
Hugo, Matthew Arnold, Henry James, Jr., and 
Charles Godfrey Leland, with a peculiar vein of 
originality which becomes him better and inter- 
ests the reader more than any of the author’s un- 
conscious imitations of older writers. In spite of 
his vagueness, however, and his preference for 
airing theories instead of stating truths, Mr. 
Fisher gives us a few positive facts about Califor- 
nia. His chapter on the Spanish Californians 
gives accurate pictures of the original occupants, 
and the chapters on reprobates and _ politicians 
explain some California influences which not all 
Eastern men know. On the other hand, the chap- 


ters upon the Chinese, the women and the 
preachers are simply astonishing by reason of 


what they fail to tell. Upon the last-named elass 
the author concentrates all his logical and objur- 
gatory abilities; the California trait which he has 
fully assumed is hatred of sermonizers, and bis 
final chapter will astonish and enrage even the 
inajority of non-religious Californians, and show 
the uninterested how ridiculously an intelligent 
man may blunder when he talks upon a subject 
of which he knows only by hearsay of the vulgar. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Fisher remembered that 
the portraits of Chadband and Stiggins were 
drawn in England, and he was smitten of a patri- 
otic desire to show that his own island ‘ shep- 
herds” were at least as good as those of the West. 

In spite of its many faults, however, Mr. Fish- 
er’s book is bright and amusing ; it is not every 
book in which one can always laugh either with 
the author or at him. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Miss Thatcher’s ‘‘Seashore and Prairie” is a 
collection of short, pleasing essays, seemingly of 
too slight texture to merit republication, yet 
which will be read by whoever chances to pick up 
the book. (Osgood & Co. : $1.00.) 

The latest and the largest volume of the ‘ Vest- 
Pocket” series consists of Mr. Fields’s ‘In and 
Out of Doors with Charles Dickens.” The same 
material has been seen before in another book, 
but there are still a hundred thousand or more of 
people who should read it. (Osgood. 


” 


50 cents. ) 


The new edition of ‘“‘ Bryant’s Poems” deserves 
high commendation on every point peculiar to 
good books. The edition is complete to date, the 
typography is excellent, the illustrations numer- 
ous and good, the paper fine, and the binding 
elegant. Though the book is not being pushed as 





1 The Californians. By Walter M. Fisher. 
London and New York. $2.00, 


Macmillan & Co., 





a special holiday volume, there are few if any new 
books which are more attractive in material and 
appearance, and we cannot doubt that its sale 
will be very large. (Appletons. $4.00.) 


Maemillan & Co. reissue Jeremy Bentham’s 
treatise on ‘‘ Morals and Legislation”—a book well 
known to the older students of social science, and 
which has a special interest in the present period 
of metaphysical excitement. Bentham was a the- 
orist of a high order, and so far as mere mentality 
can go toward the proper adjustment of existing 
relations, he is a safe leader; like all men of his 
order, however, he fails at the critical moment. 
To those who will use him as a teacher instead of 
a master, his ‘‘ Morals and Legislation ” will be of 
considerable service. ($3.00.) 


Lee & Shepard issue Long’s translation of ‘‘ The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus’,’ the 
edition being complete. There cannot easily be 
too many people interested in this noble work ; 
Christians will be particularly stimulated at find- 
ing the grand old heathen their superior in nearly 
every way, and modern pagans will learn from 
him how contemptible are the systems of dreary 
negations which they have constructed out of,their 
own reluctance to accept the teachings and re- 
straints of Christianity. The book is handsomely 
bound, with the author’s profile on the cover, 
and a ful) face view as a frontispiece. ($1.25.) 

Mr. Townshend's ‘‘ Essays on Mind, Matter, 
Forces, Theology, ete.,” are hardly powerful or 
systematic enough to change the opinions of any 
one. The author has some ideas—such as that of 
the materiality but indestructibility of mind— 
which many thinking men would like to see pur- 
sued to its logical conclusions, but no such fortune 
awaits Mr. Townshend's readers. The author is 
in love with electricity, which he regards as the 
agency by which all matter is held in unity, he 
opposes whatever has a spiritual aspect, and be- 
lieves thoroughly in the stability and potentiality 
of matter. Mr. Townshend’s ability is apparently 
greater than in the presence of so much material 
and in so small space he is able to demonstrate, 
but it seems far from certain that he could under 
any circumstances accomplish the task which he 
has attempted. (C. P. Somerby, N. Y. $2.00.) 


The ‘Impressions and Reminiscences” of 
George Sand are selected from her own diary, 
and reveal, so far as they go, the innermost 


thoughts of their author after she had passed 
that period of her life which was productive of 
the works in which most of her readers delight. 
This book will be of special interest to those who 
are desirous of learning, for the first time, of those 
of George Sand’s qualities which made her famous 
among men whose opinions command respect. 
The topics vary greatly in sentiment — Love, 
Punctuation, The Idea of God, The German na- 
ture—and are treated in pages not far apart, thus 
acquainting the reader with the author's varying 
moods. In the chapter entitled ‘‘ Spiritual Be- 
liefs” the author, apparently without conscious- 
ness of what she is doing, displays some of the 
rocks upon which her own moral nature was 
wrecked, but this same chapter should be read 
with humility by critics, for George Sand is but 
one of thousands who have gone steadily down- 
ward while hugging the belief that mere curiosity 
about God is religious thought, and that the 
endeavor to reconcile God with their own theories 
and habits is only one form of the same selfishness 
which is the father of many a vice. The portrait 
which accompanies the volume is one from which 
might be drawn an accurate sketch of the author’s 
mental nature; it shows us a woman of percep- 
tion, refinement and affection, yet one, also, whose 
preferences would warp her reason and stifle ber 
conscience. (W. F. Gill & Co., Boston.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 

The latest claim for Browning is that he has 
a marvelous command of the resources of English 
grammar; let us burn all our grammars, if they lead 
to literary forms which at all resemble Browning’s. 

New editions of George Cary Eggleston’s ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Sam” have already been demanded, though the 
book is but a fortnight old—a cheering indication to 
people who are wondering if boys will read unobjec- 
tionable stories if they can get them. 


The ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” in an appreciative 
review of Bancroft’s ‘** Native Races of the Pacific 
States,” pays a handsome tribute to the system, per- 
severance and success of the author, and declares that 
the modesty of his aim “implies true nobility of 
mind.”’ 

Charles Dudley Warner’s admirers have still a 
treat before them, in Mr. Warner’s *‘ In the Levant,’» 
which Osgood & Cv. will soon publish. Like a true 


Yankee, the author prefers his own opinions to those 
of guide-book editors, and he will doubtless find some 
thousands of readers with the same peculiar prefer- 
ence. 


Lippincott & Co. announce ‘‘ Animals Painted 
by Themselves,” adapted from noted authors, with 
more than two hundred illustrations after Grandville, 
the editor being James Thomson, F.R.G.S. The same 
house will publish ** The Century,’ probably from the 
excellent papers and lilustrations which have appear- 
ed in * Lippincott’s Magazine” within a year. 


The bound volumes of ‘ Littell’s Living Age” 
follow each other so rapidly that one is inclined to 
wonder how many people find time to digest the ad- 
mirable bill of fare which the managers of this 
excellent literary feast offer their friends. To the 
ordivary features of an organ of English thought and 
feeling, * Littell’ adds that of a variety which po 
larger periodical can succeed in givipg—a collection 
of short, timely papers which would be considered out 
of place in a review or a magazine proper. 


Harriet Martineau has of late been considered 
by the press from the standpoints of literature and 
theology; here is what James Payne says of her per- 
sonality: ‘*No more gentle, kindly, and, if I may say 
so, ‘motherly’ nature ever existed than that of Harriet 
Martineau. She delighted in children, and in the 
friendship of good wives aud mothers; one of her 
chief virtues, indeed, was a simple domesticity, that 
gave her a wonderful charm with those who prefer 
true gentlewomen to literary liovesses.”’ 


In announcing ‘‘ The Pearl Fountain,” a book of 
handsomely illustrated stories by the Kavanagh Sis- 
ters, Mr. Henry Holt, the publisher, dryly remarks 
that he “‘has been led into this field by finding that 
if he is to have enough books full of goodness, and 
free from goodyness to keep his own children supplied, 
he will have to publish some of them himself.’”’ It is 
too bad that the world bas had to reach its present age 
before this sensible idea should strike a publisher; the 
enormous proportion which utter trash bears to the 
few really good juvenile books that exists leaves us 
to believe that Mr. Holt is the first publisher whom 
this thought has struck severely enough to leave a 
lasting impression. 

In his delightful ‘‘ Essays in Literary Criticism” 
Mr. Hutton says of Wordsworth a word or two for 
which many of that poet’s readers have been waiting 
for a long time: 

“It was his delight to detect the analogies between the 
workings of the elements of Nature and the workings of the 
thought and feeling in his own heart. He was always on the 
watch for the approach of the moment when his nature was 
flooded from a source above itself by a tide of feeling which 
yet somehow connected the physical world with the spiritual, 
and which appeared to testify to the identity of the two 
But the self-consciousness which was his strength was alsc 
his weakness. And when he mistook, as he often did, his 
own individual dogmatisms for the tide of a divine emotion 
he became simply maudlin, egotistic, and tedious,” 


Carlyle is a progressive philosopher, but he can 
not accept Darwinism; he says: 

‘“*A good sort of man is this Darwin, and well-meaning, 
but with very little intellect. Ah, it’s a sad and terrible 
thing to see nigh a whole generation of men and women, 
professing to be cultivated, looking around in a purblind 
fashion and finding no God in this universe. I suppose it is 
a reaction from the reign of cant and hollow pretense, pro- 
fessing to believe what in fact they do not believe. And 
thisis what we have got to. All things from frog spawn; the 
gospel of dirt the order of the day. The older I grow—and 
I now stand upon the brink of eternity—the more comes 
back to me the sentence in the catechism, which I learned 
when a child, and the fuller and deeper its meaning becomes 

‘What isthe greatend of man?’ *‘ To glorify God, and to 
enjoy him forever.’ No gospel of dirt, teaching that men 
have descended ¢rom frogs through monkeys, can ever set 
that aside.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishe rs. 
Anderson, Prof. R.,“ Viking Tales of the North.’ 

Griggs & Co., 200 
M.D.,* Elementary Boake eping. 
Author, Buffalo, N.Y. 80 


Price. 


Chicago. 
Bryant, J.C., 


Bryant, J. C., M.D., “ Commercial Bi okked ping 
7 The Author, Buffalo, N. ¥. 2 00 
Bryant, J. C., M.D., * Counting House Bookkeeping.’ 


The Author, Buffalo. N.Y. 3 00 

Jeremy, “ Morals and L egislation.’ --+»-Maemillans. 3 00 

“The Boy peel Sddecssocecesasocoes Scribner. 1 50 
“fi jon Jac » ... Carleton, 

Tae Phys .Mac millans. 2 25 


Bentham, 
Brooks, Noah, 
Barnum, P. T., 
Birks, Prof. T. R., 








alism.’ 





Briticke, Dr. Z..° Gui le to German. -Griggs & Co., Chicago, nO) 
* Deirdre.” (No Name Series.). . Roberts. 100 
Dieulafait, Louis, * ‘Diamondsand Precious St ne 8.”?, Scribner. 1 50 


Duniway, Mrs. A. 8.,“* David and Anna Matson.’ 
R. Welis& Co. 2 00 
.T.D., “ History of Philos« + .Putnames. 1 
( *harles Dickens.’ «+++. Osgeood, 1) 
* Child’s Book of Religion.’ - utnama, 100 





Elmendorf, J. J.. 
Fields, James T., 
Frothingham, 0. B.. 








Fisher, W alter M.,* The Californians.” .Macmillans. 2 (60 
Hause’, J. L., “The Orient and its People.” 

Hauser & Co., Milwaukee. 1 75 
“ H. H.”* Bits of Talk.”’... iis nlioccadtinbelae-de .. Roberts Bros. 100 
Johnson, Helen Kendrick, “ Roddy’ 8 Ideal.’ : Pp utnams, 1 25 
Martineau, James, L 1. D.,** Materialism and Theology. vid TH 
MacAdam, Graham, “Alphabet of Finance.”’... - 150 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Meditations.”..Lee 77 Shepard. 125 
Norton, Rev John “ The King’s Ferry Boat ’’....Whitaker. 
Robinson, L. _B. The House with Spectacles.” ..Putnams. | 25 





‘ First Fonagrafik Teacher.” 
The Author, Amherst. Mass. 2h 
Stubbs, Wm. M. A.,“ The Early Plantagenets.” Secribners. 100 
Stedman, EF. C.," Froth ingham and the New Faith.” P mtnsms. 75 
Van Laun, Henri, ** History of French Literature.” Vol. 1. 
Putnams. 2 50 
Wendell, Rev. Rufus, “ Speeches of the New Testament. 
The Author, Albany, N. Y. 3 00 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 


smith, J. B. 





Appleton’s Jourral, Portfolio, Bibliopolist, The Little Gem, West- 
minster Review, Michigan Teacher, Harpers, The Sbaker, 
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The United States Life Insurance 
Company. 

The suit against this Company which was 
commenced with equal vigor in the news- 
papers as in the court has been promptly met 
and resisted. The application for an injunc- 
tion and areceiver carries considerable terror 
to those unacquainted with legal proceedings 
who do not discriminate between an appli- 
eation to the court and the final decision of 
the court upon such an application. This 
Company is one of the oldest in this city and 
has a high reputation for conservative and 
skillful management. Its Board of Direct- 
ors comprises a number of the best known, 
most influential and wealthiest of our mer- 
chants and bankers. Its officers are men of 
proved integrity and ability, 

In answer tocharyges, fiom whatever source 
made against them, the President has issued 
the following circular: 

OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES LIFE INs. Co., 
261, 262, 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 
October 28th, 1876. 4 

In answer to all attempts to blackmail this 
Company we refer to the figures of the last 
sworn statement of this Company to the State 
Insurance Department, as published in the 
Official State Reports. 

We are sound and healthy to the core, with 
a large surplus, now over $800,000, on the New 
York State legal standard—more than 20 per 
cent. of all our liabilities. 

We challenge all to show any Company 
whose investinents of its funds are better or 
safer. 

We are doing a good and safe business, and 
have no other purpose than to continue doing 
such. We have not bad, and have not now, 
the slightest idea of *‘ going out of business 
at all.” 

All charges whatever, by any one, will be 
met and fully answered, and defended in due 
course. 

There is not the slightest occasion for alarm 
or uneasiness on the part of our policy 
holders. JAMES BUELL, 

President U. 8. Life Ins. Co. 

In the ** Post’ and other papers appeared an 
advertisement asking the Policy Holders of 
the Company to send their names, address, 
number of Policy, etc., to the advertiser. We 
have received a fac-simile copy of a letter re- 
ceived by one who responded to the adver- 
tisement from which it appears that the letter 
emanated from the office of the Attorneys 
for the plaintiff in the suit already begun, and 
its object to be to secure the co-operation 
of other policy holders in suits in equity 
against the Company. 

Whatever may be the merits of the present 
controversy, we can see no greater benefit to 
accrue to the policy holders from a hundred 
suits than from the single one already begun. 
If the charges can be established in this single 
case, the court will act as promptly and de- 
cidedly in the interest of justice asif all the 
policy holders had proceedings before it. 

The publisher of this paper has been a 
policy-holder in this company for ten years, 
and his confidence in its financial strength is 
not shaken. He is content to abide the issue 
of the pending suit, and does not intend to 
pay out any money needlessly in counsel fees. 
The annual statement, submitted last January 
and accepted by the State Commissioner of 
Insurance as correct, shows the assets to be 
$4,654,274, and the surplus, as already stated, 
to be over $800,000, or more than twenty per 
cent. of all the liabilities. 

The Insurance Chronicle, published in this 
city, in a lengthy article respecting the attack 
upon this company, says among other things: 

“Organized conspiracies for the wrecking 
of life insurance companies are not novel 
things. The reserve accumulations of life 
insurance companies present great and pecu- 
liar temptations to the corrupt legislator and 
the unscrupulous lawyer. The ease with 
which the policyholders may be frightened 
into confiscating their share in such accumu- 
lations, or persuaded into joining the raid 
upon them, makes the plundering of a life 
insurance company about the surest, as it is 
the safest. of grand larcenies. 

“In England the wrecking of life insurance 
companies long ago became a trade. There 
are several firms of solicitors in London who 
have acquired large tortunes and equal in- 
famy by the success of their exploits in this 
direction. The Insurance Guardian,a trust- 
worthy authority, says: 

‘*“We are credibly informed that one single 
firm of solicitors has now on hand thirty 
wrecking actionsagainst thirty separate com- 
panies. Estimating each suit as worth £2,000 
_ to the firm, the partners no doubt calculate 
that they will net £60,000 by these proceed- 
ings, and they hope, too, to palm themselves 
off upon the world as public benefactors.” 

It concludes: 

“Tt is time that policyholders came to 
understand that their interests are best served 
by promoting the advancement of the com- 
vany in which they are insured. The policy- 
1older who lends himself to the service of 
professional wreckers deserves to be robbed 
of his share in the assets of the company to 
be wrecked. 

“It is time that the honest life insurance 
companies—those who are strong enough to 
live on their own merits—united to defend 
each other from such attacks as that apon the 
United States Life. It is only the vampire 
companies that will refuse to make such a 
coalition. The power is already in the hands 





of the Chamber of Life Insurance to put an 
end to blackmailing raids upon insurance 
companies and we look to see that body justify 
its existence by a rigorous exercise of 
power. 


United States Corset Co. 

This Company is now making nearly five 
thousand corsets daily, and of the four differ- 
ent styles, the ‘**Charm,” * Beauty,” *“* A. A”’ 
and “5th Avenue.” A medal and diploma 
were awarded at the Exhibition for good 
form, durability and cheapness. The delicacy 
of the loom on which these corsets are manu- 
factured is universally admired. Its work is 
accurate and unvarying, and in following the 
configuration of tne form it acts with almost 
human intelligence. The fit is perfect, sup- 
porting without cramping and assisting—not 
hindering—the natural development. The 
health of women is largely dependent upon 
proper care in the selection and use of the 
corset, which is indispensable to comfort. 
A woven corset is superior to one that is 
sewed, because it adapts itself more evenly 
and equally to the body. It is moreover far 
cheaper and, as already stated, very durable. 

The loom upon which these corsets are 
manufactured bas also received the distinc- 
tion of a medal and diploma which have been 
officially announced, though not yet, in con- 
sequence of the press of business, delivered 
to the proprietors. The Company has its 
office at No. 451 West 23d Street, and the goods 
are to be had of all dealers, 


WHat class of men are always open to con- 

viction? Those who have violated the law. 
G. G. Rockwood. 

The photographic establishment of G. G. 
Rockwood, in this city, was recently destroy- 
ed by fire, and in about fifteen minutes were 
consumed the results of eighteen years of 
arduous labor. The loss, not covered by in- 


surance, is estimated at fifteen thousand dol- | 


lars. The energy and enterprise of the pro- 
prietor, however, have not been in the least 
degree effected. He has already purchased 
Gurney’s capacious studio at 17 Union Square, 
where he has added facilities superior to 
those in his former position. Low prices, a 
constant personal attention to sitters and 
first class work have secured a run of business 
which is not interrupted even by the calamity 
of a disastrous fire. His former patrons are 
more loyal than ever, and his misfortunes 
will attract others who appreciate industry. 
skill and fair dealing, and want to see these 
qualities succeed. 


A DANDY in Broadway wishing to be witty 
accosted an old rag-man as follows’: “You take 
all sorts of trumpery in your cart, don’t you?” 
“Yes; jump in—jump in!” 


Infants’ Wardrobes, 


In addition to a large and beautiful assort- 
ment of cloaks, dresses, mourning goods, 
silks, furs, ete., Messrs. Wilson & Greig, No. 
771 Broadway corner of 9th Street, in this 
city, offer an extensive variety of infants’ 
wardrobes and ladies underwear just receiy- 
ed. Of the latter, the stock is unsurpassed 
whether in quality or reasonableness in prices. 
There are also over a thousand cloaks for 
children of all ages which will be disposed of 
at greatly reduced rates. The Dressmaking 
Department furnishes a rare opportunity for 
ladies to have the goods they select made up 
on the spot under the most competent man- 
agement. Attention is invited to their adver- 
tisement in another column. 


‘* WHIPPING is the best thing to make chil- 
dren enlightened,” said old Mrs. Bitterkiss. 
“T never whip mine but it makes ’em smart.” 


Illustrated Fashions, 

Among the eminently successful periodicals 
of the day is Andrews Bazar, Mr. W. R, 
Andrews, its publisher, furnishes, at the 
minimum price of $1 per annum, a monthly 
fashion journal. richly illustrated, ably edited, 
and containing correspondence from the best 
and most popular writers in this country and 
Europe. The illustrations and the matter are 
original throughout, the designs are fresh and 
inadvance. A glance at the editorials, the re- 
views, hints to housekeepers, criticisms upon 
social and scientific topics, amusement notes, 
ete., will prove a pleasure and furnish a fund 
of instruction. Andrews Bazar is published 
in Cincinnati. It is printed upon beautiful 
tinted paper, and in clear, handsome type. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons for going to Drs. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, ete., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


The Youth’s Companion, 


of Boston, is a thoroughly wide-awake paper, 
having among its contributors such writers as 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JAMES T. FIELDs. J. 
G. WHITTIER, C. A. STEPHENS, LOUISA M. 
ALcoTT, REBECCA HARDING DaAvis, JULIA 
WarpD Howe, Mrs. A H. LEONowens, LOUISE 
CHANDLER Mouton. No writers more 
attractive in the country, and no publication 
for young people more enterprising and use- 


‘ful. 





The Turkish Bath, 

Complete success has attended the opening 
of the new Turkish Bath at No. 7 West 
Twenty-Fourth Street opposite Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York. Everybody is delighted 
with its superior heating, ventilation, fur. 
nishing and attendance. The ladies especially 
revel in its luxurious elegance. The Russian 
Vapor Baths, in same building, are also 
splendidly refitted. 


A PROFESSOR was expostulating with a 
student for his idleness, when the latter said. 
“Tt’s of no use; I was cut out fora loafer.’’ 
“Well,” declared the professor, surveying the 
student critically, ‘“‘whoever cut you out 
understood his business.”’ 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 

The first rehearsal will take place Friday, 
Nov. 24, when the following programme will 
be rendered: Seventh Symphony, Beethoven : 
Weber's Invitation to the Dance, adapted by 
Berlioz; Nachtgesang by Vogt and Sicili- 
enne by Boccherini for string orchestra; and 
Huldigung’s March by Wagner. 


A Present for Everybody. 
Messrs. Kendall & Co. of Boston, Mass., are 
perfectly reliable, and all of our readers will 
be benefitted by responding to their advertise- 
ment. 


To many the path of life is nearly all 
tunnels. This is what makes it such a bore. 


Frank Miller’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


Attention is invited to the advertisement 
of first class investments in Iowa, interest 
payable in New York or Boston. Address 
Charles H. Kent, 116 West 3d Street, Daven- 
port, lowa. 


James W. Brown & Son, 156 & 138 
Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., sell a warranted 
genuine Twist Shot Gun for $14, with flask 
and belt, and rifles, Revolvers, &c., equally 
cheap. Send for catalogue. 


Frank Miller’s Harness Oil received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LOOK OUT FOR 
STOWE’S NEW BOOK! 


NEW EDITION AT HALF PRICE 
Dr. Guthrie's Autobiography, 


Complete in one volume 2 


(The fine paper edition in 2 volumes reduced to 
$3 00.) 


“As an autobiography it is almost peerless.”— 
Hearth and Home. 
“A very delightful book.”’—Independent. 
“A picture of Scottish lite that is wonderfully 
graphic.”’—Harper’s Monthly. 
Dr. Guthrie’s Life and Works. 
Pe MND GIMME Saetcvindesccces cheaseaed 15 00 
Dr. McCosh on the Develop- 
ee Pe 050 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 














MES. 








On Saturday, Nov. 25th. 


Planche’s Creat Work: 


7 Bi al ON 
A 
Cyclopedia of Costume, 
Or, a Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiasti- 
cal, Civil, and Military—from the Earliest 
Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third, including Notices of Contempo- 
raneous Fashiong on the Continent and the 
Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. 
PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. Profusely il- 
lustrated 4 fourteen full-page colored 
lates, some heightened with gold, and many 
undred others throughout the text. 1 vol. 
4to, white vellum cloth, blue edges, unique 
style, $20.00. Green vellum cloth, gilt top, 
$20.00. Half Morocco, extra, gilt top, $25.00. 
Full Morocco, extra, very elegant, $37.50. 
“There is no subject connected with dress with 
which ‘Somerset Herald’ is not as familiar as or- 
dinary men are with the ordinary themes of every- 
day life. The gathered knowledge of many years 
is placed before the world in this his latest work, 
and there will exist no other work on the subject 
half so valuable. The numerous illustrations are 
all effective—for their accuracy the author is re- 
sponsible; they are well drawn and well engraved, 
and, while indispensable to a proper comprehen- 
sion of the text, are satisfactory as works of art.” 
Journal, 


. M, BOUTON, 
nd off echo am. TSS Seandwas, 





VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


65,0 ENGLISH and A™- 
Pat ae hook almost 
ven away. 110,000 Juveniles, 
utifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 

No. 4 ree ee ay lo 
a rothers, Hoekman 

St.. New York City. 





$5.00 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 


Christmas and New-Year Cards ! 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a 
great varicty Of styles and designs, are growing in 
public favor from yeur to year in Europe as well as 
in America. 

For sale by all Stationers and Buok-dealers. 

N. 8.—These cards are copyrighted and all in- 
fringements will be prosecuted. 

Ct? ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of our 
other publications, all of which are admirably 
well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


willbe mailed gratis to any address on applica- 


»L, PRANG & CO., Boston, 
The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Price (postpaid $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
ct?” The ‘International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two years! 





PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 
111 & 113 William 8t., 115 & 115 State Sv., 
New York. Chicago. 


BOOKS WORH HAVING. 


*e 72 Sermons and Prayer-Meeting Talks. 
Moody With Life and Portrait. Get the Cor- 
rect and Authorized Edition Entitled Glad Ti- 
dings. #2. 

j A ready reference 
American Progress. National Manua!, Hi 
torical, Statistical, etc., Past and present. 
by Rev. E.O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. 478 pages. 
3,000 Curiosities of the Bible, By a New 

7 York Sunday-schoo! Superintendent. In- 
gr duction by Rey. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 400 purges. 
wn 





and 
games 


10 new Bible His- 

Ten Plagues of Egypt. tory Games on 40 
lllustrated Cards. By Rev. J.8. Ostrander, Neut 
Box with instructions, 50 cents. 
50 Centennial Games of American His- 
tery, on 60 cards, elegant box and instruc- 
tions, 75 cents. Agents Wanted. Steady em- 
ployment and good pay. If there is no Agent in 
your place, copies will be sent prepaid on receipt of 


price. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
S05 Broadway, N. Y. 





Ready Sat., Nov, 18th. 


David and ‘en Matson. 


By Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 
Editor “New Northwest,” Portland, Oregon. 


A New Poem with Beautiful Illustrations 
and Elegantly Bound, 

This Poem is a most thrilling and interest- 
ing tale, based on a fact in New England life, 
nearly a century ago, as recorded by John 
G. Whittier. Once taken up it can not be laid 
aside until completed, 

For sale by Booksellers, or by mail, postpaid 
by 


S.R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 


737 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRYANT 
AND 

LONG FELLOW. 
2 A superb life-size portrait 
of either of these favorite 
poets will be sent with the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. jor 
1877 to any one remitting 
direct to the Pub- 


lishers. 
THE ATLANTIC FOR 1877 


Will have among its attractions— 

An unusual number of Poems by LONGFEL- 
LOW; Poems by LOWELL, WHITTIER, 
HOLMES; a new story in three parts, by T. B. 
ALDRICH; two stories in Dramatic form by 
W. D. HOWELLS: frequent contributions 
from MARK TWAIN; papers on Colonial His- 
tory by C. F. ADAMS, JR.:. descriptions of 
Egyptian Life by CHARLES HAL¥;and MRS, 
KEMBLE’S “ Old Woman’s Gossip.” 

ORIGINAL MUSIC, in each number, by such 
composers as J. K. Paine, George L. Osgood, 
Julius Eichberg, Dudley Back, and Francis 


Boott, with words by some of the best ATLANTIC 
poets. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, a new department. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 


TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 
cents. Yearly subscription, @4, postage free: with 
life-size portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, &5. 

Remit by money. order, draft, or registered let- 
ter, to H.O. HOUGHTON & Co.. Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


LOOK OUT FOR 








MES. STOWE’S NEW BOOK! 
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FURTHER EMENDATIONS SUGGEST- 
ED BY DR. RiaGs.—In place of the 
unintelligible verse 4th of Job xxviii, 
Read: From the place of his dwelling he 
opens a mine (or pit); where foot does 
not tread they are suspended; they 
swing away from men. 

Job xxx., 2. Inplace of, ** Me, in whom old age 
was pe erishe d.”” 
Read ; Me in whom vigor was perished. 
Job xxx., 3. For “ fleeing” “tin tormer time 
desolate and waste.”’ 


Read; Fleeing, gloomy, desolate and 
waste, 
xxx., 12. In plaee of “ youth,” read puppies 


xxx., 13. For, “ they have no helper.”’ 
Read ; there is against them no helper. 

xxx., 24. Read; he will not stretch out his 
hand to the ruin if they cry when he de- 
stroys them. 

xxxi., 8. For, “let my offspring be rooted 
out.” 

Read: let my produce be rooted out. 

xxxi., 31. (‘if the men of my tabernacle said 
not’). For, “oh that we had of his flesh! 
we cannot be satisfied.” 

Read; when have we not been satisfied 
with his meat? 

Job xxxi., 34. In place of thie question, if by 
hiding my transgression did I fear? ete. 
Read; Then let me fear a great multitude 
and let the contempt of clans terrify me, 
so that I shall keep silence and not go out 
of the door. 

xxxiv., 14. Read; he will gather unto him- 
self his (man’s) spirit and his breath; for 
“if he gather.” 

xxxiv., 33. Read; will he render the recom- 
pense according to thy mind, that thou 
resistest ? for thou must choose and not I. 

xxxv., 15. Read; because he hath not visited 
in his anger, nor taken strict note of 
transgression—therefore, verse 16, ** doth 
Job open his mouth in vain.”’ 

xxxvi., 27. For, ‘*he maketh small the drops 
of water.”’ 

Read; ‘the draweth up the 
water.” : 

xxxvi., 82. For, ‘with clouds he covereth 
the light. and commandeth it not to 
shine,” ete. 

Read; with his hands he covereth the 
lightning, and commandeth it where to 
strike. 

xxxvi., 33. For, “the noise thereof showeth 
concerning it, the cattle also concerning 
the vapor.” 

Read; He points out to it his friend, but 
‘wrath is treasured up against iniquity. 

xxxvii., 7. For, ‘‘that all men may know 
his work.” 

Read; that all men who are his work may 
understand. 

xxxvii., 11. For, “by watering he wearieth 
the thick cloud.”’ 

Read; by clearness dissipateth the thick 
cloud, and his light scattereth the clouds. 

xxxvii., 15. Read; how God disposeth them 
and causeth. 

xxxviii.,10. For, “ 
creed place.’ 
Read; established for it my 
bounds. 


drops of 


brake up for it my de- 


decreed 


To SunDAY-ScHooL TEACHERS.— 
I find in a great many Sunday-schools a 
sad lack of management; I find that the 
teachers lay great stress upon the particu- 
lar time and place of an occurrence, when 
aud where, before or after Christ, the 
miracle occurred, instead of pointing out 
to the class the great and sublime truths 
of the Bible. Butif so be this is a fault, 
itis much the more aggravated when we 
see that the teacbers are themselves igno- 
rant of the subjects in which they are 
trying to instruct their pupils. In more 
than one school in this State I have heard 
teachers telling their pupils that the 
Creator was not more than six of our 
days in creating this earth. and that be- 
fore young men and women who [ could 
see were chafing under the training they 
received. More particularly bave I 
beard the teachers instructing them in 
Biblical chronology, using as his guide 
the chronology of Usher. When I dared, 
as I did once, to tell my belief because I 
could no longer endure the mental re- 
straint imposed-upon me, I was looked 
upon as an infidel by the superintendent 
and teachers of the school. 

Teachers, why can’t you let these sub- 
jects alone, or, if you must, be liberal in 
your views? Do you not see the harm 
you are doing, trying to teach the young 
men and women that whith they already 
disbelieve, or will sooner or later dis- 
believe? It will lead them to disbelieve 
the truths which should be to them their 
sword and buckler, their helmet and 
shield. You may make of some the 
worst enemies the Bible ever bad. 

** TROILUS.”” 
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braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS. 

*“ Simply indispensable to aayene who desires to 
keep abreast of the thought of the age in any de- 
partment of science or literature.” 
nal. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.’’—Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop 

My best periodical in America."—Theo. L. Cuy- 
ler, I 
Pe it has no equal in any country.’’—Philadelphia 

ess. 

“In no other single publication can there be 
found so much of sterling literary excellence,”’— 
I Evening Post. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best 
minds of the civilized world, upon all topics of 
living interest.’’— Pai/adelphia Inquire e. 

** Incomparable in the richness, variety and ster- 
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dinary magazines in the aon of matter pre- 
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Nation, New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
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polities and science of the day.”—The Methodist, 

ew York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stor- 
ies, the finest poetry of the English language, are 
here —— together.”’—Ilitnois State Journat. 

tis the only compilation that presents with a 
satisfactory completeness, as well as freshness, a 
liverature embracing the productions of the ablest 
writers living. It is, therefore, indispensable to every 
one who desires a thorough compendium of all that ts 
admirable and noteworthy im the :iterary werld.”’ 
Boston Post. 

‘*Ought to find a place in every American 
Home.”’—New kL ork Times. 
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THE POWER THAT MOVES THE 
WORLD* 

“For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds.”— 
2 COR., X., 4. 

YAUL, more than any other of the first workers 

in the church, may be called the apostle of 
force. We are active; but activity with bim pro- 
duced the fruit of meditation. Paul was more 
energetic than tumultuous Peter; he was medita- 
tive; he had large intellectual resources ; he had 
a various and well-equipped mind, and an ex- 
traordinary moral nature; but the whole person- 
ality of Paul may be considered as simply a force. 
He was the imperial apostle. The nation from 
which he sprung was the imperial nation. Empire 
was the reigning idea therein. Other nations 
have been ambitious ; kings and priests of old, by 
the dividend which they had of common human 
nature, were sufficiently ambitious for rule and for 
power; but added to all these the Hebrews had an 
organized theocracy which had the promise in it, 
as they understood it, of universal sovereignty ; 
and they were educated from generation to gen- 
eration, from age to age, with that idea, fortified 
by a spirit of personal ambition, of patriotism 
and of religion; and they supposed they were a 
people that was destined to overrun the world, 
and govern it, as a universal empire. 

Not only had Paul the national spirit, but it 
was grafted on toa stock of peculiar pride and 
ambition in him. His personal tendencies were 
thus reinforced by the whole current and move- 
ment of that national life in which he had grown 
up. It was enlarged, it was qualified, but it was 
not changed, when he was converted to Christ ; 
for the whole thought of the man was to subdue 
the world: not to himself, nor to God through 
the Mosaie institutions, but to the Lord Jesus 
Christ; not through the virtue of the people— 
judges and magistrates, and men like these,—but 
by the power of holiness in mankind at large. The 
methods and means were changed ; but the spirit 
of Christ universal was not changed. It was in- 
tensified. And through his whole life the genius 
of the apostle was that of a general launching 
forth to take possession of the world. When, 
therefore, to his ear came the command, ‘‘Go ye 
out into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” it was a military commission to 
take possession of the provinces that belonged 
to his monarchy. 

Paul’s ambition and Cesar’s may very well be 
contrasted. They ran parallel. When Paul ap- 
pealed to Cesar it was but another Cesar that 
appealed—only one was corrupt and the other was 
noble; one was worldly and the other was un- 
worldly ; one was an emperor seeking all physical 
force, and the other was an apostle seeking all 
spiritual force; but both of them desired to en- 
circle the earth in their arms, and control it. 

In this great commission that filled the apostle’s 
soul it is curious to observe how much more sen- 
sitive he was to all the physical elements of force 
than to almost any others—rhetorically, I mean. 
You look to see the apostle interested in the 
phenomena of nature, but I do not recollect an 
instance in which the phenomena of nature ar- 
rested his attention. I do not remember that he 
gave evidence of seeing in it any hidden meaning 
of asocial or moral character such as has struck 
the mind of the poet in every age. Paul was not 
a poet. Nor did he seem to have the slightest 
idea of, or sensibility to, the beauty that was in 
art. He had opportunity for the cultivation of 
this side of his mind. His whole country was full 
of Grecian art in the form of structures; and he 
went through Grecian cities teaching and preach- 
ing; and if he had chosen he could have seen the 
mighty Phidian Jupiter; but there was not a 
single instance in which he has mentioned with 
admiration one structure, one statue, or one pict- 
ure. It would seem as though his senses were 
sealed on that side. Architecture did come within 
his view; but not after it was finished and had 
become beautiful. While in the process of con- 
struction it did. Architecture as a constructive 
force touched him ; and, therefore, all through his 
writings he speaks of laying foundations ; of edi- 
fying men—that is, building them up. It was 


* SUNDAY MORNING, Nov. 12, 1876. Lesson: Ephesians iv. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection) Nos. 112, 865, 887. Reported expressly for the 
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actual physical force in architecture that seemed 
to rivet his attention and strike his imagination— 
not its royal suggestion when it was completed. 
And in society he did not notice the things which 
we should suppose that he would. Royalty seems 
to have had some attraction for him; that was 
nearly allied to the spiritual imperialism of his 
nature; but of all things the warrior attracted 
his notice. He is never tired of illustrations 
drawn from the warrior. He derived from the 
Old Testament much imagery of that kind, where 
God is represented as the God of battles. What- 
ever else he saw, he saw royalty embattled ; he 
saw the incessant conflicts of oriental monarchs ; 
he saw the final and gigantic military power of 
Rome, which was well-nigh universal; and there 
was in these things a certain element that he 
sympathized with. These fighting figures are 
found more frequently in Paul’s writings, I think, 
than any other kind. 

So then we find him sayipg, in detail : 

“Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood [in this great campaign in which we 
are enlisted, and whose legions are all moving on], but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand.”’ 

And not satisfied with this glorious outline 
figure of a war with the universe, and all the pan- 
oply connected therewith, he specializes, saying : 

* Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take the hel- 
met of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God: praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion.” 

What, then, was the outlook ? and what was the 
apostle’s thought in respect to the instruments 
by which he was to wage this tremendous cam- 
paign that ineluded all things visible and all 
things invisible in the heavens and on the earth, 
to which he addressed his life, and to which he 
called his followers ? 

The whole enginery of the world was that of 
physical force. Men sought everything by the 
basilar man. They felt that men were to succeed 
in this world by the application of the lower 
forms of human nature. Physical foree, craft, all 
forms of connivance, man with man—everything 
that we might suppose a human animal could 
possess—these dominated throughout the world. 
Everywhere he saw a wealth-power untouched. 
The poorest part of a man’s nature, to his appre- 
hension, was educated, intoned, and universally 
governing; whereas the best part, in which the 
manhood itself stood and by which he became a 
son of God, was like an undug mine, or like un- 
kindled fuel, or like undisclosed light. Broad 
phylacteries, ingenious reusonings, forms, cere- 
monies—these there were enough of; but of the 
power of goodness exerted through the under- 
standing, through the moral sentiments, through 
the imagination, through all the works which men 
sustain—goodness in the State, goodness in all 
the subdivisions of society, goodness in all indus- 
tries and social relationships, goodness as pointing 
out what was best, goodness as the instrument 
by which things necessary should be achieved— 
these he saw were almost unheard of, almost a 
science not discovered. 

Now, it perpetually runs through Paul's teach- 
ings—and it crops out with all the moral force, 
therefore—that the power by which this world 
was to be bettered was simply the power which is 
inherent in a noble and Christian manhood. A 
beauty which he did not see in outward things he 
saw with an intense relish and distinetly in in- 
ward things. No man ever lived to whom moral 
qualities were so significant. No man’s soul ever 
seemed to have such a thrill in the presence of a 
noble thought, or a noble feeling, or any act in- 
spired by noble thought or feeling, as the apostle 
Paul; and it was his theory and his philosophy, 
that the genius of Christianity lay in the subju- 
gation of evil among men, by the power of good- 
ness in men: not by law, not by military powe-, 
not by intellectual power, and not by organiza- 
tion. The springs of conduct, and all the ele- 
iments of the human disposition, if corrected, 
were to be corrected by bringing to bear upon 
them the intrinsic, inherent, everlasting power of 
divinity that is in the higher range of human 
faculties—what he calls spiritual forces. He as- 
sumes all the way through that these spiritual 
forces cannot be developed except directly by the 
divine influence exerted upon the human soul. 
They are therefore called the fruits of the Spirit 





—as they are emphatically. To Paul’s mind, the 
method of the reconstruction of human society 
and of the regeneration of human nature was not 
by the power of reasoning, though he believed in 
reasoning and practiced it ; not by social power, 
though he believed in that ; and not by organiza- 
tion, though he believed in that ; but by the in- 
trinsic foree which lies in the essential beauty and 
influence of spiritual excellence—and by spiritual 
excellence 1 mean all superiority of moral quali- 
ties which are natural to man when he is stimu- 
lated and developed and organized and educated 
under divine influence. For, as our lower nature 
demands a physical world to act upon, and is 
educated thereby, so our higher faculties demand 
a spiritual realm that they may be developed, 
and that they may act ; and it is everywhere im- 
plied that the best things, the nobler impulses, 
goodness in men, make a great nature influential 
as the result of divine shining, just as the orchard 
or the garden is made fruitful by the shining of 
thesun. On the desert of Sahara there is neither 
garden nor orchard, because there is neither root 
nor stem; but when there are root and stem the 
shining of the sun makes orchards and gardens 
and waving fields. It would be folly to say that 
they are from the shining of the sun alone ; and 
it would be folly to say that it is not worth while 
for the sun to shine, if there is root and if there 
isstem. Both are essential. Either one without 
the other would be insufficient. They work to- 
gether to produce the bounty of summer. 

And so the apostle said : 

“ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling: 
for it is God which worketh in you both to willand to do of 
his good pleasure.”’ 

The adaptation of men to receive the divine 
influence, and the adaptation of that influence to 
men’s wants and needs—these co-operative truths 
make the one single and complete truth. 

So Paul held up before himself this: ‘‘The 
world is not to be subjugated by the human 
knowledge that we are, to pour upon it. It is 
neither light nor intelligence that is going to save 
this world.” He had seen Mosaism organized ; he 
had seen the temple and its ritual ; he had been 
familiar with them; he bad been a fanatical in- 
sister upon them; but it was not by these that he 
expected the world would be regenerated and dis- 
enthralled. He saw the military power which 
existed ; and yet he said, ‘*‘ No nation is going to 
be scourged into the nobler life. Christ’s king- 
dom is not going to come by the sword.” 

He saw what was done by industrial art ; but 
he never thought for one moment that industry, 
or agriculture, or mechanic arts, or channels of 
exchange, bringing nations together, would re- 
generate the world. He knew that these were 
subsidiary ; but that which he felt was this: 
“There is such an inherent power in essential 
loveliness, beauty, goodness, that if it can be or- 
ganized, first into individual human life and then 
into collective bodies, its example and direct 
power will save the world. It will evangelize it. 
It will reorganize it. It will take possession of all 
the other and lower sources of power, and bring 
the whole world into subjection and captivity 
and obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
was, I think, the apostle’s theory of Christianity 
as far as it was subject to philosophical medita- 
tion at all. 

What has been the imperialism of love? Why 
is it that the Gospels of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which have been attacked by learning, which 
have been hewn and cut by acute criticism, and 
which have been torn to pieces by various skepti- 
cism—wby is it that those gospels have the confi- 
dence of mankind, but that they contain in them- 
selves the picture of a character and a disposition 
of supreme goodness, and sweetness, and gentle- 
ness, and eekness, and patience, and self-govern- 
ment, and forgiveness, and iove—forgiving love ; 
bearing love; atoning love , dying love? There 
is the energy which is destined yet to cope with 
principalities and powers in high places, with the 
imperial rulers of darkness, and put them down. 
But it will not do this in the first conflict. 

At the beginning Christ was weak; he was 
babe-like ; he was sacrificed. When they rolled 
away the stone, and bore him in triumph and 
with scoffing and interchanging glances into the 
rocky tomb, and went away congratulating them- 
selves that all was safe, there was wore danger than 
ever before. Never was Christ so dangerous as 
when he was slain and buried. The seed of im- 
mortal life was shaken off from the stem that bore 
it; but it was planted, that, like seed-wheat, it 
might come up; and behold, out of that voiceless 
tomb, out of that sacrifice and death, has come an 
energy that has vexed two thousand years for their 
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good, and never has let the world rest, and never 
will let it rest. 

And so the principle of goodness, the beauty of 
holiness, addressed to any of the great enterprises 
of human life, at first has no strength, and is 
without wisdom. Apparently it is that which 
men can blowaway with a puff of their lips. But, 
seized by the Roman centuria, scoffed at, slain, 
and buried out of sight, it lives and manifests 
itself with an imperial energy. Therefore you 
will find, all through the life of the apostle, that 
he is speaking of the power of meekness. Milton 
calls it ‘‘the invincible might of weakness.” Paul 
is constantly laboring to give birth to the feeling 
in him that might and majesty will at last be 
found to inhere in the spiritual elements in men, 
and that these elements, when developed as forces 
in the conduct and character of men, will be final- 
ly victorious. 

There were men who went thronging around 
the poor, despoiled woman that was brought into 
the temple by juggling priests, making her the 
medium of entrapping the Saviour. She was 
caught ! Ha! ha! she was caught in the very act! 
But when they were scattered and driven out by 
the eyes and the lips of the Saviour; when he 
said to them, ‘‘Let him that is without sin 
among you cast the first stone,” did he not decree 
that they were worse than she was? Then he in- 
stantly said to her, as if he were raising up the 
idea of divinity, crude and reformatory, as against 
that of human justice and cruelty, ‘‘Where are 
thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee ?” 
And then the lips by which she could not speak 
for herself before began to gather blood and 
strength to say, ‘‘ No man, Lord.” ‘‘ Neither do 
I,” he said; ‘‘go, sin no more.” And she went 
out healed and justified. Rancoring hate might 
have destroyed her, but it could not have set her 
again upon the ground of virtue ; while patience 
and gentleness and forgiveness could restore 
her. 

Now, that there is to be some subordinate 
sphere in which appeals to conscience and a pres- 
entation of the terrors of the law are to play 
upon the minds of men, there can be no ques- 
tion; but we are not called to execute judgment 
for God. That is one of the attributes which 
never passed out of his hands. ‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” It is not 
safe to leave it in the hands of the wisest men 
that ever lived. No man is fit to reform a fellow- 
man until he is fit to take that man’s place and 
bear his sufferings and sorrows for him ; and the 

"reason why Jesus Christ is Redeemer of the world 
is, that he gave his life for mankind. There was 
not a creature in the world that he would not lie 
down beneath to lift him out of misery. And 
the natures that deserve to have power with men 
are those that, with the royalty and imperialism 
of righteousness, go forth to amend morals ; to 
criticise right and wrong; to bring to bear public 
sentiment, law and what not, upon the offending 
classes. 

But will it not take along time? It certainly 
will. Why? Because it takes such a long time for 
goodness to grow. The power of goodness lies 
in its quantity and quality. I think that if to-day 
there were a hundred men associated in fellow- 
ship who presented absolutely a perfect and 
symmetrical view of the sweetness of Christian 
character as Christ had it and imposed it upon 
his followers, they would revolutionize any city. 
Yea, fifty would. Yea, forty, thirty, would. 
Twenty might. ‘‘Peradventure there be ten 
righteous men in Sodom; wilt thou destroy it ?” 
‘“‘No, if there are ten righteous men in Sodom, I 
will not destroy it.” Ten men that walked in the 
radiant beauty of holiness would regenerate any 
neighborhood. But in order to make goodness so 
powerful as it may be it must be intense ; it must 
be a power. 

But it will be asked, ‘‘ If you preach goodness 
as the restorative power of the world are you not 
by this method taking away that which every 
man finds to be the fiber, the pungency, the 
power, of things? Are you not introducing into 
government, into the magisterial chair, into the 
judicial seat, as the administrator of all things, 
an easy good-nature, instead of a clear, decisive, 
active power? Are we not commanded to have 
respect for the ruler, because he carries the sword 
not in vain, and is to be a terror to evil-doers ?” 
Why, yes, if your idea of goodness is that it is 
goody: that it is a kind of lax, flax-seed sort of 
food for the soul; but my idea of goodness is very 
different from that. There isnosuch power, nosuch 
nerve, no such productiveness, no such intensive- 
ness or incisiveness anywhere else as there is ina 
full-orbed man of the higher life who is drawn to 
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righteousness, truth, justice, equity, and who is 
drawn to them in the spirit of love, and surrounds 
them with an atmosphere of love and sympathy, 
and administers them tenderly, patiently, suffer- 
ingly. It is man’s inhumanity to man that has 
ravaged the world, and we need an era of glorious 
humanity on humanity to restore the world. 

I am far from believing in relaxing laws and 
administrations, I aver, on the other hand, that 
whenever men are thoroughly good in the ad- 
ministration of justice and law, society will do 
what it fails to do now: it will save its outecasts— 
for, in the administration of law how many perish 
that we do not know anything about! The 
statistics of the bottom of society are frightful. 
Here is one of those dark places into which I can- 
not bear to look. How many men fritter away 
their virtue, and run straight to weakness and 
deliquescence, and go to make up that vast detritus 
which sinks down, down to the bottom ! 

Why, we are all Pharisees. We look after good 
folks and serve them ; but if men are bad, if they 
have fallen into jdishonesty, and lust, or wicked 
ness of any kind, we put them out of our sight 
and call them the criminal classes. We do not 
think much about them. We think of our sort, 
of our circle, of our set, of our class, and are kind 
to them; but we have no compassion on the low, 
the obscure, the unfortunate, the vicious. Who 
cares for them except mothers and God? Oh, 
what a world this would be if it were not for God! 
It would be like a menagerie broken loose, whose 
keeper had gone home. 

But it is said, ‘‘ Are you not substituting simple 
goodness for moralsense? Isthere anything that 
men need so much as to have their conscience 
educated 7?’ Well, that is a very plausible objec- 
tion, but it is not a sound one. I aver that the 
education of the conscience cannot take place till 
it is educated in a spirit of true Christian charity. 
I do not think that fear, pain or penalty tends to 
educate the conscience except in its earlier stages. 
I think a dog that has stolen meat, and has been 
soundly whipped, will steer wide of the door next 
time. He has a conscience; but it is a conscience 
of the skin. And in human beings you can raise 
up a sort of brute, uncivilized, barbarian con- 
science; but man is to be something larger than 
our nascent statesare. He isto be a free creature 
of the universe, destined to live eternally ; and he 
needs a conscience that shall not be to him like a 
To conscience things evil are to be what 
false colors are to the eye. It is to be an eye that 
afar off sees what things ought to be, and is sen- 
sitive to them. What discordant sounds are to 
the exquisite ear of the musician who groups con- 
current notes, not to please critics but to please 
himself, that whatever is wrong should be to 
conscience. 

As the musician has his own conscience of 
sounds so the painter has his conscience of colors. 
Ask the painter, ‘‘ Why did you put red in that 
spot ?” and he says, ‘‘ Red was needed there ; but 
I cannot tell why.” He has in him a sense of the 
necessity of harmony; and his conscience goes 
into a higher realm, and acts there. It runs be- 
fore, and is spontaneous, automatic, in men. And 
I hold that there is nothing in the world which 
educates conscience so much as a conviction of the 
reality of present beauty in virtue and righteous- 
ness and goodness. 

Take the matter of truth-telling. I know some 
persons whose lips are like the dies in the mint at 
Philadelphia. Did you ever stand there and see 
them coin money? Did you ever observe how 
every movement of the machine threw out an ex- 
quisitely perfect coin, every point of which was 
clean, clear, distinct? I have heard some men 
talk whose every word was coined. It was from 
the truth, it ran with the truth, and it reached 
toward the great Truth, always and everywhere. 
I do not talk so, and you donot. It is only one 
man ina million that talks so, having truth in the 
inward part, and having lips that area kind of 
die for uttering it. We speak with suppressions. 
We speak with a subtle calculation of the effects 
which our speaking will produce. We speak the 
little, and the more we keep back. We are weav- 
ing all the time as we speak, and the shuttle is 
carrying a thread ; and we think of the thought 
or figure that is to come to the surface ; and of 
how much of the thread is under, and how much 
over, and shines through. So we have a per- 
petual play of the mind. But I have known per- 
sons whose conversation was yea, yea, and nay, 
pay. The royal sovereignty of silence was theirs ; 
but the doors once thrown open there came out 
nothing but the absolute forms of truth. I never 
felt how mean were suppressions and evasions and 
duplications as when I stood in the presence of 





truth-speaking virtue. And there is nothing that 
will make a man’s conscience so condemn him as 
to see a perfect form of which he is the oppo- 
site. 

Everyone is in some sense a judge. Men are 
judges the moment they see what they ought to 
be and ought to do, and where they fail ; and then 
their consciences are educated. Goodness, in the 
main, is the school for conscience ; and it is the 
want of goodness, or of righteousness carried up 
in sympathy and sweetness to perfect bounty, 
that makes the the world so 
dull. 


For, men say, ‘ 


conscience of 


I am not living so very saintly ; 
but Lam about as good as my neighbors. I do 
not lie—that is, I do not immoderately ; I do not 
steal—that is, not openly; I pay my taxes—that 
is, after I have properly sworn them down; I am 
temperate in all things. Of course here and there 
I give way to little indulgences, but I suppose I 
My 
temper is not perfectly governed, and nobody’s is. 
I know that I am a sinner ; the catechism says so, 
and I suppose I am ; but Iam no worse than my 
neighbors.” What sort of a conscience has a man 
who talks thus? And why is it that men have not 
better consciences ? 


am about as pure as mien are on an average. 


Because they see such low 
averages of conscience in the community and in 
churches; because there is no high standard ex- 
cept an abstract one of a law or a God forty mill- 
ion leagues away which nobody can understand. 
What men want is a conscience which is educated 
so that they can tell what is perfect truth, what 
is perfect honesty, what is perfect sweetness of 
temper, what is perfect benignity, what is perfect 
generosity, what is unfailing charity, what is gen- 
tleness, what is easiness to be entreated, what is 
meekness, what is humility. 

Two little dirty-faced children sit in the dark 
corner of the woodhouse, away from the shrill 
voice of the shrew, dressing their rag-baby. One 
has a little serap of dirty lace, and the other has a 
little scrap of dirty ribbon ; and one puts the lace 
and the other the ribbon on the doll’s neck and 
head; and to them it looks like the Queen of 
Sheba in all her glory. Now take those children 
—and stop their mouths with sugar-plums if they 
are afraid—to a shop where dolls are made for the 
daughters of millionaires, and let them see one 
dressed out in the last degree of Parisian magnifi- 
cence, and then what is their idea of their cotton- 
stuffed doll, with nothing by which to adorn it 
except rag lace and rag ribbon? It was beauti- 
fully dressed, they thought, till they saw the other 
one; but now their ideas are all changed; and 
their old doll goes down behind the scuttle. Be- 
fore it was everything to them. Nowit is nothing 
in their sight. What is the matter with them ? 
In the beginning they had no ideal which enabled 
them to judge of what it really was. 

The trouble with men’s consciences is that they 
are low set, blind, insensitive. If conscience in 
men were enlightened, if it were sensitive, and if 
it were active, it would be harder for them to sin. 
Almost no temptation could carry a man against 
such an atmosphere as it would beget. And I say 
that the full disclosure of spiritual beauty in the 
church of Christ is that which is necessary for the 
very existence of conscience in any high form, 
and the education of it in any great degree of re- 
finement. 

I must draw upon your patience long enough to 
fill out the whole line of thought which I have 
laid down. I have, I hope, said enough to give 
you a larger conception of what is meant by 
righteousness, and by charity, ‘‘the bond of per- 
fectness,” the central influence of the soul, which 
ranges under it all its forces, civilizes them, gives 
them their highest and finest temper, and their 
keenest edge, and regulates them, so that they 
act, each in its own sphere, and yet coherently, 
for the welfare of all those who are around about. 
Such a notion of charity interprets to us the sense 
of God. He is unseen, unheard, spoken to but 
never speaking, felt but not found ; and yetit isa 
joy to faith to believe that when we shall see him 
as he is he willstand the radiant Center of all good- 
ness; and that above, beneath, and on either 
hand, we shall hear worlds and universes, far and 
near, all raising the ever-undulating ery, ‘* Honor, 
and power, and glory, and dominion to him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for- 
ever.” Why? Because he loved us, and because 
he washed usin his own blood. It is the central 
notion of the universe that the suffering God, by 
his own suffering, rescues the realm, and brings 
his creatures shouting home to everlasting glory ; 
and if we are his children, his disciples, let us be 
in the same spirit, and walk, to the same gloriou 
anthem, along the same way cast up. 
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THE CHURCHES. 

Quite a successful fair was held by the Moravian Church in 
Brooklyn last week, to raise funds towards the lessening of 
their debt. One of the Moravian churches at Bethlehem, 
Penn., sent a well stocked table as a contribution to the fair. 

Three colored men are preaching in North Carolina as 
licentiates of the Lutheran Synod of that State. Their names 
are Revs. James Kootz, Samuel Holt and Michael Coble. It 
is proposed to organize a conference of colored Lutheran 
preachers in that Synod. 














The Free Religious Association which met in Boston last 
week overhauled the Puritans generally, picked out their 
faults,and subjected them to the usual run of ridicule. The 
attendance at the meetings was not of such proportions as 
would indicate any great public interest in the subjects dis- 
cussed, 


Nearly all the conferences of the New Hampshire General 
Association report revivals. Over thirteen hundred addi- 
tions are reported, with a net gain of nine hundred and 
thirty-three. Two churches have been organized, making 
195, with about 21,000 members. Three new edifices have 
been completed. 


At the annual meeting of the Methodist Missionary Com- 
mittee in this city last week, at which all the bishops were 
present, it was decided to call for $500,000 for the mission 
cause the ensuing year. The Committee is in debt, and the 
members seemed to think that another $100,000 which could 
be raised for the object should go toward paying what they 
owe. 


Mr. Anthony Comstock, special agent of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, has lately been doing good work in 
several Western places. He reports the arrest of certain 
quacks and dealers in impure literature, and the breaking 
up, as he hopes, of their business. His advice to parents and 
guardians is that they cannot be too careful in watching the 
correspondence of their children. 


Plans are proposed by the Massachusetts State Missionary 
Association to unite several feeble churches in Franklin 
County, viz., the Gill, Riverside and Miller’s Falls interests, 
na single church, using the Gill meeting-house; then to 
settle one pastor there and over the Bernardston Congrega- 
tional Church, thereby securing, by the ‘society’s help, a fair 
support, and maintaining a half-day service at each place. 





The new church at North Raynham, Mass. (erected by the 
bequest of Mr. Martin L. Hall, of Brookline, who left $15,000 
for the object), was dedicated on Tuesday, the 14th inst. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Reuen Thomas. The auditorium and school- 
rooms—which open into the church—were crowded. Every- 
body present was deiighted with the simple beauty of this 
model country church. Rev. C. A. G. Thurston is acting 
pastor. 


With the design of securing graduating addresses of wider 
research than has been possible heretcfore with our semi- 
nary students, the Yale Theological Seniors have already had 
topics assigned to them to be investigated and treated ac- 
cording to scientific methods. The productions which are 
expected to be long and exhaustive must be ready in March, 
and from these selections will be made for the commence- 
ment speeches, 


The rigid rule of excluding clergymen from Girard College, 
Philadelphia, seems to have been relaxed during the Exhibi- 
tion, as no questions were asked of strangers. It is not to be 
supposed that the singular terms of Girard’s will exclude 
religion as well as ministers from the institution. On the 
contrary, two services are held in the chapel daily. Lay 
sermons are preached on Sundays; a Bible service is held in 
the evening; to this is added vigorous Sunday-school work. 
A new and elegant chapel is in process of erection to meet 
the requirements of the college. 


Speaking of the progress of liberal sentiment among Bap- 
tists, tne Baptist *‘ Union” states that Freewill Baptists have 
been steaully gliding over to Congregationalism for twenty 
years or more. It then goes on to say that until there were 
recognized open-communion churches in regular Baptist 
associations, there was no fulcrum for the liberal Jever. 
Such churches now exist, and their right to exercise their 
liberty is practically conceded. The old Warren Association 
contains several open-communion churches, and leaves them 
undisturbed. In Boston and vicinity the same liberty is 
practically conceded, and is morally certain to be entirely so. 
In Albany and vicinity the same thing is true. In several 
other associations open-communion churches are unmo- 
lested. Even in Long Island Association it is extremely 
doubtful whether Lee Avenue and Marcy Avenue churches 
would now be molested, were they not already cast out. 
What does the other side say ? 





Here is a statement of the principles which a young Con- 
gregational Church at Caneadea, Allegany Co., N. Y., is 
governed by. It will be read, no doubt, with interest: 
1. Heartily accepting the confession of faith proposed by 
the National Council of 1865, we welcome to our communion 
and church fellowship all who give, in their lives, credible 
evidence of being disciples of Christ, and will, in all the 
Lord’s appointed ways, strive to have no church fellowship 
with any who refuse to walk according to Christ’s laws. 
2. Holding ourselves stewards of all we possess, we take 
1 Cor. xvi., 2, for the comprehensive rule of our stewardship; 
understanding it in harmony with the eternal law of love to 
require every one on every Lord’s day,as a part of God’s 
worship, to consider the wants of others, and the ability God 
has given him to relieve them, and then to act with refer- 
ence to them as, at the time, he thinks the Lord would have 
him act. 3. As the Levitical ministry was appointed by God, 
so we believe the Christian to be, and that its support should 
therefore be, as that was, out of that which the people have 
“willingly offered unto the Lord,’’ Ex. xxv., 2; xxxv., 5; 
Num. xviii., 20-4; 1 Cor. ix., 13,14; and that our knowingly 
using for this purpose or other church expenses what has 
not been so offered will be as displeasing to God as was the use, 





in ancient times, of the lame or diseased in sacrifice. Mal. 
i., 6-14; 2 Cor. viii.. 12; ix., 17. Therefore we will endeavor, for 
the next six months atleast, to raise all funds needed forthe 
support of a minister and other church expenses by the 
method indicated in the rule above, 





There was avery large attendance of ministers and dele- 
gates at the Connecticut Congregational Conference held in 
New Haven last week. Hon. O. H. Platt, of Meriden, pre- 
sided as Moderator. Reports read from all the churches in 
the State showed about the usual increase and loss in their 
membership, The sessions were taken up largely with the read- 
ing and discussion of papers. Mr. Chas. Dudley Warner, of 
Hartford, opened the question, ‘*Should the Property of 
Ecclesiastical and Benevolent Societies be Taxed?’’ by ap- 
pearing in the affirmative. The substance of what he said is 
to be found elsewhere. He was opposed by Rev. G. B. Wil- 
cox, who claimed that states could not afford to tax churches 
and institutions of learning, and that all benefit received by 
them in this manner was returned ten fold to the govern- 
ment by the good morals and teachings promoted by such 
institutions. Dr. Bacon in the evening delivered an interest- 
ing historical discourse on the Congregational Church pre- 
ceding the Declaration of Independence, and its civil gov- 
ernment at that period. The trustees of the minister’s fund 
reported grants to thirteen beneficiaries to the amount of 
$2,760; the Conn. Mome Missionary Society expended $11,313 
in 1875, or $648 less than the year previous. A report on the 
proposed Memorial Hall at Hartford showed that the refusal 
of a building has been secured in that city, the price agreed 
upon being $42,500 if the contract be ratified before January 
1, 1878, by the payment of $10,000. A lease of the rooms now 
occupied has been secured for four years from next April at 
$800 per year. Several thousand dollars will be required to 
finish and furnish the hall after it is purchased. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars are needed to effect the purchase and fix the 
building. Twelve or fifteen hundred must be expended 
yearly to pay for the rent of the rooms now occupied and 
for fuel, gas, ete. This expense has been provided for. 
Rev. Dr. Mead presented the claims of the Congregational 
Publishing Society. On the question of ** Denominational 
Comity,’”’ the Conference resolved that Congregational 
churches recognize, and always have recognized, the churches 
of other evangelical communions in the commonwealth as 
veritable members of the one polity of Christ, and do now 
hold themselves ready to enter into any honorable arrange- 
ments with these churches, with a view to the settlement 
and adoption of such principles of comity as are fitted to re- 
move all occasions of annoyance and conflict in their inter- 
denominational relations. The Conference voted, further, 
to invite the other denominations to confer with it infrespect 
to this desirable object. Rev. Messrs. W. Clarke, G. B. Wil- 
cox, and J. H. Twichell were appointed a committee to act 
on behalf of the Conference. Strong temperance resolutions 
were passed. Papers were read on the relation of the Sunday- 
school work to the churches by Rev. Burdett Hart, of Fair 
Haven; on the reading of the Bible in the public schools, by 
ex-President Woolsey, who said that the simple question of 
retaining the Bible in the public schools is by no means-nec- 
essary for their preservation, yet a system of morals should 
be taught; on the progress of Christian unity, and other 
topics. President Porter made the concluding address, on 
the “ Christian Outlook.” In his view the outlook is this: 
That the more we look into the centuries the more we shall 
find that the living Christ will stand forth as the bright and 
shining light of the world. If we put Christ in our feelings 
and are willing to follow Christ in our living there will be no 
difference in our theology. Itis represented that the Chris- 
tian Church is falling from its high standard of duty, ‘** yet I 
find,’’ said Dr. Porter, “* that we are learning more and more 
that Christianity must and will be applied more closely to all 
the relations of life. The fame of Christianity will go out from 
one land to another, until the whole world shall become con- 
verted to Christ.”’ 


oe ae 
At Salem, Oregon, another association has been organized. 
There are 111 Associations belonging to the Young Men’s 
Board of the Netherlands. 
At Oregon City a Y. M. C. A. has been organized, and holds 
meetings every noon and Sabbath afternoons. 


Rev. Wm. M. Stewart, a clergyman over 82 years old, is the 
founder of a new association at Semiahmoo, Washington 
Territory. 

The Y. M.C. A. of Paris is now divided into nine sections, 
each of which has its own province of labor. The member- 
ship of the association exceeds 150. ’ . 

Fourteen local conferences have been held by the State 
Secretary of the Y. M.C. A. of New Jersey since the ad- 
journment of the Convention, Oct.1. He reports the work 
is very encouraging. 

Twenty-one special sermons were preached to young men 
at Toronto, by the different city pastors, on Sunday Nov. 12, 
that day being the first day of the week of prayer for the Y. 
M.C. A. throughout the world. 

Fifteen hundred dollars were expended by the Ohio State 
Executive Committee of the Y. M. C. A. during the past year 
for the proper advancement of the work, and a call for $3,- 
000 for the coming year has been made. During the twelve 
months just ended eighteen new associations have begun 
their existence in the State of Ohio. 

Philadelphia’s Y. M. C. A. opened its fine new building at 
the corner of Fifteenth and Chestnut streets on the 14th inst. 
The structure isa noble one. Externally it has the appear- 
ance of a solid square, four stories high. On the second floor 
is a hall which will seat 1,500 people. Reading-room and 
library take up two floors; gymnasium, well appointed, on 
the fourth floor. Cost of lot, $185,000; of the building, $200,- 
000. The structure, says the Philadelphia ‘‘ Telegram,” is one 
of the most imposing and beautiful of the many notable 
edifices in that section of the city, and isa worthy monu- 

ment to the labors of the noble association for whose uses it 
is designed. 


PERSONALS. 


—First Church, Galesburg, IL, calls Rev. A. A. Ellsworth, 
of Waterloo, Iowa. 


—Rev. Henry E. Barnes goes from Worcester to Centre 
Church, Haverhill, Mass. 


—Rev. Dr. Wm. Stephenson accepts a call to the Central 


—Rev. J. W. Parker, D. D., has accepted the call of the E 
Street Church, Washington, D.C. 

—Rev. W. D. Love, D.D., resigns his charge at East Sagi- 
naw, after a pastorate of five years. 

—Messrs. Whittle and Bliss are holding very successful 
meetings at Kalamazoo, in which all the churches join. 

—Rev. James Freeman Clarke has been appointed lecturer 
on Ethnic Religions at the Harvard Divinity School for the 
current year. 

—Reyv. L. D. Bevan, of London, accepts the call to the Brick 
Church (Presbyterian) in this city, and will take hold in his 
field about January Ist. 

—Rev. Albertus C. Van Raalte, D.D. the patriarch and 
founder of the Holland Colony in Michigan (Reformed 
Church), died after a lingering illness on the 7th inst. 

—Rev.C.C. Tiffany, of New York, preached the annual 
sermon before the Berkeley Association (Episcopal) of Yale 
College, Sunday evening, the 12th, in Battell Chapel. 

—Dr. Leonard Bacon conducts for a time the adult Bible 
class in the Church of the Redeemer, Dr Todd’s, New Haven. 
Many of the congregation find themselves drawn to it. 

—Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, in a sermon ap- 
propriate to the occasion preached last Sunday, recalled the 
fact that he had been pastor of his present charge for thirty 
years. 

—Rey. George J. Mingins has recently been laboring in 
Buffalo. He assisted Chaplain P. G. Cook for two weeks in 
the Wells-street Chapel, where the audiences were large and 
the interest genuine. 

—Cornell Cellege invites ministers of all creeds to preach 
to its students. Last Sunday Rey. O. B. Frothingham, of 
New York, representing the free-thinking school, was to 
have occupied the pulpit. 

—The present Post Office address of Mr. H. D. Leonard, who 
opens an “ Intermediate Bureau between ministers, theolog- 
ical students and churches,” and designed for all denomi- 
nations, is Station D. New York City. 


—The death is announced of Mr. Chas. I. Hemans, son of 
Mrs. Hemans, the poetess. He was secretary of the English 
Archeologieal Society of Rome and had distinguished him- 
self as a writer upon ecclesiastical antiquities. 


—Mr. Clarke, an American Missionary, is building a hospital 
at Batak for destitute Bulgarians, with money sent him from 
England. At present he lives in a store and buys meat for 
the poor. The place is one of those burned down by the 
Turks. 

—Rey. W. H. Gleason, pastor-elect of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, Syracuse—late from Newburgh, N. Y.—after 
preaching six weeks resigned the work last week on account 
of ill health. The pulpit is now supplied by Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, of Auburn. 


—Rev. Rolla Bugbee was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at West Hartland, Conn., on the 8th inst. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Hubbard, of Canton: charge to pastor, 
Rey. Mr. Forbes, of West Winstead; charge to people, Rev. 
Mr. Benney, of East Hartland. 


—Mount Holyoke seminary observed Wednesday of last 
week as a day of general thanksgiving and praise, while dedi- 
cating her new $50,000 science and art building, known as 
Williston hall. Prof Tyler of Amherst college delivered the 
address, and discussed the connection of science and art with 
a high religious education. 


—Residents near St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
propose taking legal steps to restrain the ringing of its 
chimes at certain hours, namely, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing and four times every Sunday. Complaint is that the early, 
frequent, doleful and prolonged sounding of the bells is 
prejudicial to the comfort and health of said residents. The 
church is very “ high.’”’ 

—Mr. Beecher delivered his lecture on the “ Ministry of 
Wealth,”’ to a crowded house at Cambridgeport, Mass., last 
Tuesday evening. He was cordially greeted at the close 
of his address. On Wednesday he lectured at Lewiston, Me., 
before twenty-five hundred people. All the ministers of the 
place called upor him and occupied seats on the platform. 
At Portland, where he spoke on the following night, the 
large City Hall was packed to its fullest extent. On Friday 
Mr. Beecher addressed the Bangor theological students. 


—Edwin J. Peck, a prominent citizen ot Indianapolis, Ind., 
who emigrated from Connecticut more than forty years ago, 
died recently, the possessor of a large estate. In his will he 
has made some very liberal bequests to benevolent objects. 
The Presbytezian Board of Home Missions receives $25,000; 
Wabash College $118,000 for endowments and building; Indi- 
anapolis institutions, including the Home for Friendless 
Women, two Orphan Asylums, and the Second Presbyterian 
Church of which he was a member, receive $57,000. 


—Some of the benevolent provisions in the will of the late 
J. F. Huntress, of Boston, were out of the usual line. He 
left $20,000 to the city of Gloucester, his native place, “for 
the purpose of establishing or supporting a home for indigent 
females of sixty years of age, or over, natives of Gloucester, 
for a perpetual home.’”” Upon the death of his wife $5,000 go 
to Gloucester for a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
“to be applied to the furnishing of books and stationery for 
the use of poor children whose parents are too poor to pro- 
vide them.’ To the Boston Home for Aged Men, to the 
Home for Aged Women, and to the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
$5,000 each are bequeathed; the rest of his estate to the Sea- 
men’s, Fishermen’s, Widows’ and Orphans’ Aid Society in 
Gloucester, for distribution among the widows, according to 
their several needs, 


—Boston Unitarians and several of the city’s benevolen 
institutions bave a windfall in the will of the late Eliza 
Powers. She leaves $50,000 to the American Unitarian 
society; $5,000 each to the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
union, Grantville Unitarian society, Channing house in Bos- 
ton, Boston Female Orphan Asylum, Boston Farm School for 
Indigent Boys, Boston Marine Society, Children’s Mission to 
the Children of the Destitute, and the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals: $2,000 each to the 
Boston Dispensary and Massachusetts Charitable Ear and Eye 
Infirmary ; $3,000 to the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
$1,000 to the Children’s Hospital. After the payment of these 
liberal private bequests, the residue of the estate is left in 
trust for such persons, societies and institutions as the 





Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 


executors may elect. 
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— Che Calendar. 


Mompay, Nov. 13. 

Political situation unchanged from the 
week previous. The result depending on the 
official count in Florida, South Carolina and 
Louisiana, when the votes are all received.— 
Sale of Mr. Menzie’s library of rare works 
begins in New York.——The Czar’s war speech 
enthusiastically received in Russia. Less talk 
of an armistice. Turkey forming a great 
camp at Erzroum——Exhibitors removing 
their goods from the Philadelphia Exposition. 

TUESDAY, Nov. l4. 

The Czar orders the mobilization of part of 
the Russian army. Six army corps to be 
formed, and other war preparations ordered. 
The Turks also arming. Conference of the 
Powers again talked of.——The Presidential 
problem unsolved. Prominent Northern 
Democrats and Republieans in New Orleans. 
The former propose a conference to see if 
both sides cannot use their influence to secure 
such a count of the votes actually cast as will 
command the acquiescence of both parties 
throughout the country.——Gen. Sheridan on 
his way to New Orleans. Croton water 
more abundant.—Official returns give Til- 
den 42,000 majority in Virginia. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 15. 

Vermont House of Representatives re- 
jects bill according women same privileges 
as men by a vote of 111 to 46.—Prospects of 
an Eastern Conference better. The Czar, how- 
ever, is said to intend demanding of Turkey, 
First—The disarmament of the entire popula- 
tion of Bosnia, Herzegovina and Bulgaria, 
without distinction of creed. Second—The 
abolition of irregular troops. Third—The 
transfer to Asia of the Circassians settled in 
Europe. Fourth—The language of the coun- 
try to be introduced in the public offices and 
tribunals. Fifth—A native Christian to be 
appointed Governor by the Porte in each 
Province. Yellow tever epidemic  pro- 
nounced at an end in Georgia. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 16, 

Republicans in New Orleans reply to Demo- 
cratic proposition for a conference, in sub- 
stance, that they have no power to influence 
the counting of the votes, and furthermore 
that they believe the State authorities will be 
perfectly honest. Their letter says: ‘* We are 
here as private citizens, with no official pow- 
ers; we therefore cannotsupersede or modify 
any laws of that State, nor have we any right 
to control or influence any of its officers as to 
the manner in which they shall perform min- 
isterial or judicial duties imposed upon them 
by its laws; and should we, being strangers 
and without official functions, attempt this, 
we should be condemned by the people of 
every State in the Union for an improper 
interference with local administration.’’—— 
Russia apparently intent on war. England 
stirring; iron-clads and troops preparing to 
start East. 








FRIDAY, Nov. 17. 

Porto Rico hurricane destroys forty-five 
vessels and a large part of the coffee and 
sugar crop.——Boston Episcopal Church Con- 
gress considers the prevention and cure of 
drunkenness. Next House of Representa- 
tives at Washington will be Democratic by 
probably less than 15 majority.——-Two men 
arrested in Chicago on suspicion of attempt- 
ing to rob Abraham Lincoln’s tomb.—Feel- 
ing of uncertainty expressed in Eastern 
circles over the Russo-Turkish crisis, 





SATURDAY, Nov. 18. 


Official count of votes in South Carolina 
gives Hayes a majority of from 200 to 1,000 on 
the electoral ticket. Hampton defeats Cham- 
berlain for Governor. In Louisiana the count 
was to be made on Monday last in the pres- 
ence of five representative Northern Demo- 
crats and as many Republicans. This State 
and Florida still claimed by the Republicans, 
——Yale defeats Harvard at football.—rTur- 
key agrees to a general conference uncon- 
ditionally.——It is now stated that over 200,000 
lives were lost in India by the recent cyclone, 
——The floor of a theater falls in San Fran- 
cisco; seven persons killed, many wounded. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YorE. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill] 
Mountain and other creameries. 


OPIU 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 











and Morphine habit absolutely and 
spootily cured. Painless: + o- 
Send — for particulars. 

ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, IL 








Financial. 








From Monday, Nov. 13, to Saturday, 
Nov. 18. 

Money. Securities, &c.—The week has been a 
very quiet one. Gold has deciined, taking all the 
securities with it, the only exception being in cou- 
pon bonds: this seems to indicate that small sell- 
ers are coming back to the market for the securi- 
ties which they sold at such high prices just before 
the issue of the 4% per cents. Money is rather 
higher at the banks, but call loans on Wall Street 
were quite easy. Miscellaneous stocks were thorns 
inthe flesh of whoever was not a leading specu- 
lator, the courses of most of them having been 
erratic and depressing. The uncertainty regard- 
ing the Presidential election has had no effect 
upon the market, nor have the European war ru- 
mors, although the London money market is con- 
siderably disturbed. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,.— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Nov. 13, Nov. 15. Nov. 18. 
Gold (highest) ..... 10B% wcccccce 10D% .cccccee 100K 
Legal Tenders..... 91.00 ........ 91.00 ........ 91.11 


Government Bonds,.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


sixes, 1881, r........ 
Bixes. I88l'¢ . a 
o-20, 1865, 

20, 1865. 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865. 





Currency si sixe ° 
Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.82@4.82 4 


Bids tor State Bonds. 
ainems 5s, 89 35 N.Y. 68. G.R. 1887.. 
Se, °86..... 4 


4.84@4.34 46 





35 N.Y. 68, G.C. 1887... - 

4 35 N.Y. 68. G.L. 1883... — 

do 32 N.Y. 68, G.L., 1891... — 

do ° _ N.Y. 68, G.L. 1892. . 122 
Ark. 6s, runded. 32 N.Y. 6s, G.L. 1893... 120 
ao 78, tS aoe §. 5 N.Y. 5s.G.L. 187... — 
do 7s, ot. 5 N.C, 6a. O.Jan.& Ju 18 
do 78, eR P.B ‘en 5 H.C.@ A.8G..... 8 
do 7s, M.O. & R.. 5 N.C. NCR AS. 61 
do 7s, Ark. C. R 5 N.C.N.C R.. A.&0.. 61 
Connecticut ts.... 113 N.C.,coup.. off. J.&J. 42 
Gls DBrccsccese coose N.C. do off., A.&O. 42 
do 7s, new bonds. 105\4 fund. act, 66..... — 
do 7s,gvld bonds sar do *6R 
indiana 5s...... 








fil. coup. 6s, ” 
ill. 68, coup. "79. 
Lil. War + eee 
Kentucky 6s. 














Louisiana 68........ 4 
Louisiana N. B..... ae | SS Pe on 
do N.F.D i= Rhode Island 6s. 10 
dao Penite’ ie ry. 41 South Carolina 6s.. 40 
do L.B.. 4 do 68,Jan.&Ju. 36 
do do 68. Apr.&Oc. 36 
do do F.A.. 1366.... — 
= do L.C., "89J.4&J. — 
7s. consoi’d. 58 ado L.C. '89.Ak&O — 
Mich. 68. '78- 79..... —_ do 78 Of L88H..... — 
do 68, 1883... . 106 do Non-fund.b 2 
do 7s. #0.. . 10 Tenn. 6s, old.. _ 
Missour' 6s. -.» 101% do 68, ne = 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
(NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are ro at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TowN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

osits and remittances subject to draft, and aliow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances — 
aging, for the month, from $1, 600 to the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, A}. on tienen 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land under Sengmoeaee, Ser d 
for particulars and references. J. S AT- 
KINS & CQ., LAWRENCE, KAN., Be NY 
DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street, oNew York. 
First Class ; worth not less than THREE 
TIMES AMOUNT LOANED. 
Interest and principal payable in NEW YORK or 
BOSTON. Twenty years experience in Western 
real estate. Can select the best securities. Nove 
better than IOWA. References given East and 
West. Correspondence solicited. .—Two 
sums, $8,000 and $10,000 can ve placed immediately, 
Aliso sums to suit. CHARLEs H. KENT, Daven- 

port, lowa. Loan Office 116 West 3d Street. 


$100,000 WORTH 


of Kansas Prairie Land—improved farmsand town 
property to exchange for merchandize in large or 
smalilots. Address J. Augustin, Abilone, Kansas, 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS|@ 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


VER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ash Capital...........- ativan 830 

Form sapien Fan, isi6. 777" gp aoe eee OD 
8. WA ; President, 

I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 








investments made 1 to 5 years 
roductive real estate 

















CHURCH EQUIPMEN VT. 











be burch, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-priced, warrant 
ed. Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent free. 
_Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,O, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bstablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Ilustrated C meee sent Free. 
~_ vantena STR, & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
&@”™ Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known t, 
18 we. are made, at “THE ME 
FOUNDER Y,” West Troy, 
Soantnan Catalogues frec. 











ihe pubite since 

NEELY BELL 
N. Y. New Patent 
No Agencies. 











EST Milton Gold 
Jewelry Combina 
tion out. Consisting 
of elegant watch 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch, 
jet and gold ear 
drops, pair elegant 
mat stone sleeve 
buttons, set spiral 
studs, collar but 
ton, heavy plain 
wedding ring, and 
gents’ Parisian dia- 


mond pin. The 
above & articles sent, post-paid, for &0 cents, have been 
retailing for $6. Bankru ot stor k and must be sold 
F. STOCKM: ah. 2 27 Bond Street, New York 








Moralitv--Instruction--Wonder- 
The Great New York Aquarium. 


Broadway and 35th Street. 


An Exhibition of the Beautiful and Marvelous 
Works of the Great Creator. 
Monster Living Wonders from the Ocean’s 
Depths. 
Living White Whale! 
Mammoth Sharks! 
Huge Sea Lions! 
Winged Birds of the Ocean! 
Tens of thousands of living and moving marine 
tresh water objects. 
Classical same by Dodworth’s Orchestra, 
Open from 9 A.M, till 10 P.M 


LLDY SPEPTICS owe a debt of gratitude 
JA. to Messrs Lunt & Bros., New York, for that 
exceedingly healthful food, AVENA or OATEN 
GRITS. he chief features of this food are that 
it aids digestion; it contains a large percentage of 
nutriment which is quietly taken up into the sys- 
tem; and while it combines economy with health, 
itis at the same time very palatable and becomes 
a necessity on every breakfast table. An article 
of so much merit, of course, did not fail to receive 
the medal and warm words of commendation from 
the Centennial Commission. Sold by Grocers. 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infant’s and young children’s 
wear, at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques for Children 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, and 13 E. 19th St. 











Infant’s complete Wardrobes.............. «+++ $75.00 
Furnished Baby Baskets.............csesees oo» 9.00 
Unfurnished............ ecerorcccccccesococces «+» 5.00 









Sanford’s New Challenge “Migr Aine” 


FURNACES with most valuable improvements. 
Economical and powerful. 


Elevated oven, quick 
Stag’ S Head Range. baker, splendid 
broiler, very ornamental and very desirable. 


Warms upper rooms. 
. : FIRE PLACE HEATER. 
Fire Side Jewel New and Beautiful 


and a great beater. Will warm four rooms. 
PORTABLE RANGE, 
Banquet Hot Closet ina SWrer tome 
HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANGE. eas com- 
plete and desirable cooking apparatus. 
. BURNER and ASTRAL 
Beacon Light Base Basie BURNER (News) 
Both choice parlor Stoves. Fire kept continuously. 
Cheap and delightful warming. rilliant illumi- 
nation. 
H GRATES in ail 
Patent Refuse Clearing “Sfivove:by 


which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 


Sanford’s Mammoth ° @L0BE HEATERS 


still a power. 
The above and a great variety of other stoves 
and heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. 





INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases& TOY PIANOS 
For prices, Address, 
VT, NOVELTY WORKS CO 
Sprignfield, Vt. 
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DANCING SKELETON! 
A Mystery! What makes it dance! 
“ Spiritualistic” pambusgery out- 
done. A jointed figure of a Skeleton 
14 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command of the Director 
whe may beinapny part of theroom 
May be examined by 8 atasens, 

who cannot discover he trick 
Similar to “ Prof. Pepper’s’ ’ Dane- 
ing Skeleton. Immensely sensa- 
tional. Sent with full directions 
otpeid for 2cts. Richards M’fg 
to, Ashland Block, Chicago, 





For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 
gure extract of beef with 
he best Chocolate, 

is used like ordin- 

ary Chocolate. 














E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorke 


CONVALESCENT 
The Greeabrook & Paterson City Nurseries 


Floral and Fashion Journal. Free for" 1876/ 
Address GREIVES & CO., Box 2853, New York. 


For sale by 
Druggists 
and Grocers. 








AGENTS W A. NTED. 
ACENTS WANTED, 


To Canvass for the Best Selling Subscription 
Book Published this Year. 
THE COMPLETE LIFE OF 


Gen. CG. A. CUSTER. 


EMBRACING HIS BRILLIANT ARMY LIFE 
AND 


His Wonderful Exploits in Indian Warfare. 


HE WAS THE BEST PURELY CAVALRY OF. 
FICER THIS COUNTRY HAS EVER SEEN. 
He Was the Ablest Indian Fighter We 

ave Ever Had, 

His life wasa perfect romance. His name re- 
calls nothing but brilliant deeds of daring and 
romantic courage, and all that is noble and charm- 
ing 
Every ene will Read this Book! 

Elegantly Illustrated! ! 
Subscription Books and Agents’ Outfit now ready. 


Address SHELDON & COMPANY, 
S Murray St., New York, 


to pay postage 
chromo in gilt frame and a 16 p., 
free for 3 months. Agents wanted. 
DALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 








" will be 


20 addresses of persons likely to sub- 
scribe toa go .d paperand 10 cents 
», and we will send you a beautiful 
64 col., illus. pacer 
Address KEN- 


OLD WATCHES free to Agents. 


Stationery 
W Packages $10 ahundred, Novelties, 


&c. Write 








at once. EMP IRE NOVELTY Co., 309 Broadway, N.Y. 
TANTED! hd pe SPEER s itasalary of 81200 a 

and sell g 8 to apres NO 

PEDDLING. Hotel and tray eling expenses paid, 
Address, } : MANUFACTURING Co,, ¢ incinash. thas 















4 MA ye Lous. 
The success of agents with the 
senifi' ent new combination 
of THE spreieg STRATED 
WERKLY., Letr ogg 
send for particulars at on 
Address, CHAS. CLUC AS & CO 
14 Warren St., New York, or 
112 Monroe St.. Chicago 



















LADIES can maks $5 a day in their own city or 
town. Address Ellis Maa’ g Co., Waltham, Mass. 








i” READY FOR AGENTS—THE 
IWepOoN Ww +\¥ “en r 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 

Described and Illustrated. 
A graphic pen-picture of its histery, grand 
buildings, woendertul exhibits, curiosities, 
great days, etc. Protusely illustrated, thor- 
oughly popular, and HH & cheap. Is selling ime 
mensely. 5.000 AGENT = wanted, Send for 
full particulars. This is the chance of 10@ years 
to coin money tast. Get the only reliable bis- 
tory. HUBBARD BROTHERS Pubs., Phila., Pa., 
Cincinnati, O.. Chicago, [)., or Springfield, Mass. 
CAUTION Be not deceived by premature 
books assuming to be © official,” and 
celling what will happen in August and Septem- 


ach week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
one hetee eae n e Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars tree. J. Wi orth & Co.St.Louis, Mo. 





WATCHES. Cc he pape st An the en 
world. Sample wate to Agents. 
For terms address COU LT E Rae :0.Chicago 





MAX ADELER’S New 


ELBOW-ROOM Book, Outsel.s any book in 


the market. Splondicty iilustrated with many 
humorous drawings. Will sell at sight. Best com- 
missions. Agents wanted in every piace. corms 
and circulars free. J. M. STODDART & Co., 723 
Chestnut St., Phila. 


made by ONE agent in 57 Gaye. = new 
articles, samples free. Add 
Cc. M. LININGTON, CHICAGO. 


$250 amonth. Agents wanted, ~~ on feneie 
for the best selling articles. 6.0 @ sold 
Address L APHAM MFG. Co., Marion, 0. 


double their money selling ** Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) Receipt 
Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


$55 TO $77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
FREE. P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


#10 aday. &mployment Frorall. 7-shot Revolv 
er. $3.00. Catalogues free. Felton & Co., N. Y. 
$ | 0 : $95 a day sure made by Agents sellin 
& our Chromos, Crayons, Picture an 
Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth 
35. sent, postpaid, for S84 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
alogue tree. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
{Established 1830.) 


If you want the best selling are 
ticle in the world, and a solid 
gold patent-lever watch, free < 
cost, write at ones to J. BRIDE & CO., 76? Broad- 
way, New w York. 
amonth. Outfitworth $1 free to Agents 


$20 Excelsior Mfg. Co., 151 Mich, Av., Chicago 


NUTICE. We have tne 
largest and best selling 
eer ge | gee kagein the 

World. contains 19 
sheets of I oo 18 envel- 


opes. pencil, penholder , golden pen ,and a piece of Valuabie 

Jewelry. Compiete sar + le pac kage, with elegant gcld-plate ad 

sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 

‘drops, post-paid, 2§ cents. § packages, with assorted Jew- 

elry, $l. ‘BRID Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all agents 
RID 


—E& co., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 








in one day. 
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be Household, 





WASHING FLANNELS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


YOME explicit directions are requested aboat 
h washing flannels. We noticed this depart- 
ment of household labor some time since if we 
mistake not, but are happy to call attention to it 
again because later experiences show many valu- 
able points in this connection which may in some 
respects modify former counsels, 

Cut up what soap may be needed and dissolve 
in askillet of boiling water. Let it stand on the 
stove and simmer till every particle is dissolved. 
Never rub soap on the flannels or allow a bit to 
settle on them. Nothing ‘ fulis” flannel so badly 
as rubbing soap on it or letting bits of it settle on 
the cloth. A place on which a bit of soap has 
lodged or been rubbed will have a different 
shade from the rest when dried, making the 
whole garment look spotted. 

Take a small tub not quite half full of scalding 
hot or boiling water. Into this pour enough of 
the dissolved soap to make a rich suds, pour to 
this some ammonia, prepared from the ‘‘concen- 
trated ammonia” as directed a few weeks since—a 
tablespoonful anda half to ten or twelve quarts 
of suds is a fair proportion. Stir this and the 
soap into the hot water till it is all thoroughly 
incorporated. Then put in the flannels. Two 
or three articles are quite enough to soak at 
one time. Press them well under the water, but 
turn them over in the suds occasionally while 
soaking. Let them remain in the water till it is 
cool enough to put the hands in without discom- 
fort. While washing keep a good quantity of 
water at boiling heat on the range for rinsing 
purposes and to keep the suds as hot as it can be 
used. Before one piece is washed and ready to be 
wrung out fill a small tub half full of clear hot 
water. Into this stir a little more ‘ blueing” 
than would be used for cotton or linen. Shake 
out each piece as soon as washed quickly, and 
throw at once into the hot rinsing water. 

Rub the flannel as little as possible, but draw it 
repeatedly through the hands, squeezing rather 
than rubbing. Harsh rubbing thickens and in- 
jures the fabric. Never wring with a wringer, as 
the pressure mats the nap down so closely as to 
destroy all the soft fleeey look of good flannel. 
Wring with the hands as dry as possible, then 
rinse and wring out. again; and when as dry as 
it can be made by hand, snap out, stretch and 
pull out into the true shape ; dry in the open air, 
if possible. Bring in when not quite dry, roll up 
a short time, and iron while still a little damp, so 
that each part can be more readily brought into 
shape. Pressing, when ironing, is better for the 
flannel than rubbing. It does not make the fab- 
ric feel so hard and wiry. 

Searlet flannel is poisonous to some skins if 
used before washing, and as one is not always 
sure how one may be affected by it, it is safer to 
give it a scald in hot water with a little soap—not 
enough to make a strong suds. Let it stand and 
soak a few minutes, then wring out and treat like 
other flannels. The smell of new red flannel is 
not agreeable to many, and for this reason it is 
desirable to wash it before using. But no wash- 
ing that we have any knowledge of can keep red 
flannel looking nice if used for underwear for any 
length of time, unless worn by people that do not 
perspire freely. It becomes badly discolored: and 
spotted in most cases. Washing red flannel be- 
fore making up will * shrink” it as much as is de- 
sirable. 


RECEIPTS. 
STOCK FOR SOUP. 

Take lean beef and cold water in the proportion 
of one pound of lean beef to one quart of water; 
put it in a soup-kettle over the fire. When it 
boils add a cup of cold water. That brings the 
seum to the top, which must be carefully skimmed 
off. Then place the kettle over a moderate fire, 
where it can simmer slowly four or five hours, 

This stock may be used for all soups in which 
meat broth is required. By adding to it, for 
thickening, barley, rice, sago, macecaroni or vermi- 
celli, it will be transformed to either of these soups 
—rice, barley, sago, ete., or by adding tomatoes, 
either canned or fresh, we have good tomato soup. 
Serve with neatly cut bits of toasted bread. 

CLEAR SOUP, 

To two quarts of the above stock add one 
medium-sized carrot, half a turnip, a small onion, 
a bay leaf, a leek with two or three cloves stuck 








in it, and salt to taste. Boil till vegetables are 
cooked quite tender. Five minutes before serving 
cut a stalk of celery in small pieces and add to 
the soup with a little parsley. Strain through a 
fine seive into a hot tureen, and send to the table 
hot. 

BLACK BEAN OR MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 

One pint of black beans soaked over night in 
cold water. Strain off the water in the morning; 
add fresh cold water and an onion with ten cloves 
stuck in it. Boil till the beans are very tender, 
then strain through a colander; add beef stock or 
not as is convenient ; boil up, season with pepper 
and salt, and serve with slices of lemon or not as 
you faney. 





Che Arttle Folks. 








RISING IN THE WORLD. 
By Sara H. Browne. 


* WAS a chance-sown morning-glory 
That grew in the thick green grass, 
Where her feeble leaves were hustled aside 
For the strong young blades to pass. 


They had shot up rank and glossy 
Far over her trailing head; 

And they pushed, and crowded, and trampled her down, 
And thought ber as good as dead! 


But the life in a morning-glory 
Is not in an hour crushed out; 

So she crept along in spite of the shade, 
In spite of the drench or drought. 


For though she was scorned and scouted, 
Though prone on the earth she lay, 

A whisper thrilled in her inmost heart: 
* IT shall rise in the world some day!’ 


So she shrank aside for the grasses, 
And dodged the blades they hurled; 
* But in spite of them all,”’ she said to herself, 
* T mean to rise in the world!” 


The haymakers came one morning, 
And the grass, now tasseled and high, 
Went down in a moment, and ere the sun 
Had set it was shriveled and dry; 


But the lowly morning-glory 
Escaped from the seythe’s keen path; 
And now at length she lifted her head 
In the time of the aftermath! 


A tree with the woodbine clinging 
To its trunk stood friendly and near; 
She hurried along till she reached its root— 
‘What a chance to climb is here!” 
So she sprang up the sprigs of woodbine, 
She seized on the nearest bough, 
And onward and upward she wound and wound— 
There was nothing to hinder her now! 


And to-day, from her purple trumpets, 
At the top of the green-leaved tree, 
She shouts in her gladness to all below, 

** I've risen in the world, you see!’ 





™ HUMPTY DUMPTY. 
By G. W. STOKER. 
~ T “ALLOO! look here!” said Downy, a little 
field mouse, who with his brother Silver- 
ears was scainpering about over a field of newly. 
mown hay. ‘‘Did you ever in all your life see 
anything so beautiful ?” 

‘**Oh, it islovely !” replied the other, as he peer- 
ed into a deserted lark’s nest, and saw the one 
solitary egg—small and white, delicately spotted 
with brown—that had excited his brother’s admi- 
ration. ‘‘But what a mistake to leave it hére 
among the stalks and stones! Why it is just like 
the egg that fell from the skies the other day 
underneath the great elm-tree, yonder—only that 
had green spots instead of brown, and was broken 
by its fall.” ‘ 

“Tl tell you what, Downy,” said his brother, 
after some moments’ reflection, ‘“‘we'll set it up on 
that monument hard by. There it will be quite 
out of harm’s way and we can gaze at it and ad- 
mire it as much as we please.” 

Now, ‘‘the monument” was an old wall, the end 
of which, being left unfinished, afforded by its 
irregular brickwork an easy means of ascent to 
the level space at the top. 

“Capital !” cried Downy, turning head over heels 
at the bright idea. ‘‘Such a position is much 
more befitting the perfection of its nature than 
its present one.” 

‘*Listen to me, children,” quoth the old mother- 
mouse, bustling up. ‘‘A place for everything, and 
everything in its place—moderation in all things 
—such is the law of life. You young things are so 
hasty in your judgment, and see everything 
couleur de rose, as the French mice say. Now 
just listen to reason, will you? It¢és a pretty egg, 
but there are other kinds just as pretty and even 
prettier, There are the starling’s, for instance, 





of a delicate pale blue; the golden plover’s, of a 
rich yellow green, with dark spots; or the linnet’s, 
of an azure blue, with little red or brown marks; 
these, and many more that I have seen on the 
strings carried about by the village boys on May 
morning, are all prettier than the lark’s. And as 
for its place, depend upon it the mother-bird knew 
best when she placed it here among the roots and 
the grass. Perhaps she may yet come back and 
hatch the poor little thing.” 

‘That's just the way with mother,” said one of 
the irreverent youngsters, ‘‘now she’s getting old, 
and cannot enter into our feelings. She has lost 
all belief in perfection and beauty, and has not a 
spark of enthusiasm or romance in her nature.” 

‘“Very well, then,” said the mother, who heard 
this remark, ‘‘do as you choose, and see what will 
come of it.” For she was a wise mouse, and 
instead of punishing her children’s impertinence 
at once, by springing upon them and biting their 
ears, as another might have done, she thought 
perhaps a little wholesome experience would be, 
personally, better for them. 

“But,” said Downy, when they were again 
alone, looking very puzzled, and rubbing his nose 
hard as he spoke, ‘‘how shall we ever get this 
little beauty to the top of the monument? If we 
roll it along the ground it is ten chances to one 
that we shall break it, and we cannot carry it in 
our mouths.” 

‘* Listen to me, Downy,” replied Silverears, 
speaking very slowly, and looking very wise. “I 
have an idea, Don’t you remember how the two 
plowboys carried the farmer’s pretty rosy- 
echeeked little daughter across the field to her 
father the other day? Well, I saw how they 
managed it; for I seampered along by their side, 
and looked at their hands when she jumped down. 
Now then, stand upon your hind legs, and clasp 
your left fore-leg with the paw of the right, as I 
do—so. Now clutch tight hold of my right fore- 
leg with the fore-paw of your left—so. And now 
I will do the same to you—so. There, is not that 
a throne fit for a queen, as the plowboys said ?” 

“Charming, indeed ; only, how in the name of 
cheese are we ever to get the egg safely on to this 
wonderful throne? For, see, we have neither of 
us any more paws free to use.” 

This difficulty seemed at first fatal to their 
scheme. But as they stood looking ruefully at 
one another and at the egg, the mole, who though 
stupid and a grumbler, was good-natured enough 
in her way, poked her head out of the ground and 
asked, ‘‘ Can I be of any use ?” 

‘*That you can, old Bat’s-eyes !” rejoined the 
youngsters. ‘‘ Just step into the nest at that side, 
carefully, will you? That’s right ; and now move 
backwards—gently—gently—so. There, now the 
egg will roll on to our paws.” And the brothers, 
dexterously leaning over the nest, placed the pre- 
pared seat so as to catch their treasure. 

“That's all right!” exclaimed they, breathing a 
sigh of relief, as the little egg was lodged securely 
on their fore-paws. 

“So good bye, Mother Mole, and thank’ee ;” 
and away went the little mice toward the wall, 
marching proudly and carefully with their pre- 
cious burden. The summit was gained without 
accident, and the egg deposited, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the brothers, on the center of a 
large stone presenting a perfectly smooth and 
level surface. 

Silverears and Downy were highly delighted 
with their exploit, and spent a great deal of time 
in running round and round their treasure, shift- 
ing it a little, now to this side, now to that; and 
once Downy, whose spirits rose to such a pitch 
that he could hardly contain himself, nearly 
whisked away the little egg with the tip of his tail 
as he was jumping over it. 

Fortunately, however, they soon began to find 
out that they were very hungry, and to remember 
that it was long past dinner time. So, being per- 
fectly satisfied that no harm could possibly reach 
the lark’s egg in its present exalted position, they 
scampered off home as fast as their legs would 
earry them. 

‘* Well, children,” said their mother as she dis- 
tributed to them their share of the grain she had 
gleaned at the last harvest. ‘‘ Well, is your 
precious egg broken yet ?” 

‘Broken, indeed!” exclaimed the indignant 
young ones. ‘‘ Why, we have just placed it where 
it cannot break! Had we left it on the ground, 
as you advised, doubtless it would have been 
broken long ago. But you see we were right and 
you were wrong; for what harm can happen to it 
at the top of the monument ?”” 

‘*As you please, as you please,” returned the 
prudent mother, ‘All I say is, wait and see |” 
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‘* How obstinate old folks are, to be sure,” whis- 
pered one young mouse to the other. ‘‘ What the 
world would come to without our young blood, I 
cannot think! There would be no progress, no 
enthusiasm for the beautiful, no generous admira- 
ation of the good; nothing, in short, but a dull, 
commonplace performance of dull, commonplace 
duties ; taking care of the little ones, for instance, 
getting dinner ready (these grains are very good, 
by the way) and collecting stores for the winter. 
But, then, fortunately, it is just we who are of 
importance, and do all that is worth the doing.” 

And so saying, Master Mousy fell to on the 
remains of the good dinner which the dull, com- 
monplace mother—and neither his own labors nor 
his own deserts—had provided for him, with great 
satisfaction, and a most comfortable belief in 
himself and his destinies ! 

No sooner had the brothers coneluded their 
repast than they set off again for the monument. 

Alas! for the sight which there awaited them ! 
a gust of wind had risen in their absence, at the 
first breath of which the little egg had rolled over 
the edge of the wall, and there it lay, dashed to 
pieces at the bottom, its yellow blood streaming 
upon the ground ! 

Poor little silly fellows! Who shall describe 
the bitter disappointment and sorrow of those 
young mice at this their first lesson in the stern 
experience of life? ‘‘ Take courage,” said the 
mole, who overheard their lamentations. ‘‘Only 
by woe cometh wisdom. You can now estimate at 
its real worth the romantic enthusiasm which was 
so lately your boast, and the common sense of your 
poor old mother will not seem so contemptible 
after all in the light of your own brilliant acquire- 
ments. If ever you forget this lesson in humility, 
may the old nursery rhyme bring it to mind : 

*‘Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall; 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall; 
Not all the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Could put Humpty-Dumpty together again.’ ”’ 





LISTENING. 
HAVE heard—I don't know whether 
Wide awake or fast asleep 
That the stars once sang together 
To some shepherds tending sheep. 
So, at night, when they are glistening, 
Just before I close my eyes, 
I look up, and keep a-listening 
For the music from the skies. 
And the stars shine out so brightly, 
That I cannot think but they, 
While I listen to them nightly, 
Will repeat the heavenly lay. 
Mary N. Prescott, “St. Nicholas’’ for November. 





SOME STREET ARABS. 
By E. M. N. 

TT happened to be on election day, while 

little Netty Barton and her mamma were 
looking out of the window in New York on 
the six little wooden houses for voters on the 
corner, that what I am going to tell you occurred, 
Netty had just exclaimed, ‘* Oh, they are nailing 
a new sign on the Republican house !” when her 
attention was directed to a man picking up a very 
muddy-looking bundle which he had evidently 
just dropped. 

‘*See, mamma,” said Netty, ‘'that man has 
dropped his bundle, and it is all dirty.” 

‘* Why, that must be his dinner,” said her mam- 
ma. ‘I am afraid it is quite spoiled.” 

Meanwhile the man stood examining his bundle, 
and evidently did not consider its contents invit- 
ing, for he soon placed it on the edge of the side- 
walk, and then got into his cart and drove away. 

‘*Now let’s watch and see who gets it,” said 
Netty ; and very soon she spied a group of a dozen 
boys approaching. Some were barefooted, some 
were ragged, some were big and some were little. 

Ina moment the bundle was seen and seized by 
one of the smaller boys, and then all the others 
gathered round to see what was init. Netty saw 
the muddy paper torn off by eager hands, and 
then the whole was handed to the biggest boy of 
the party, who, backing up against a fence, 
quickly distributed the bread and meat to the 
rest. There was no snatching, no high-pitched 
voice saying, ‘‘Give me some,” but as far as 
Netty could see each boy had a piece, only a 
mouthful to be sure, but it was an even division, 
and the party walked on each eating what had 
been given him. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Netty, ‘‘seems to me some boys 
wouldn’t have done that way ; they didn’t seem 
to be selfish a bit. Why, some boys would have 
run off with the whole dinner and eaten it up all 
by themselves.” 

And, indeed, it was a wholesome as well asa 





touching lesson; a rare one, too, perhaps. The 
matter seemed by one consent to be put in the 
hands of a recognized leader whose judgment and 
justice were treated with entire respect. He made 
the division, they accepted and were satisfied. 





THE CINCINNATI BEARS. 

i the Zoological Gardens at Cincinnati is a 

bear-pit which has for months been peaceably 
inhabited by a cinnamon bear and four black 
bears. The cinnamon is much larger than his 
companions, and fiercer, but he took offense not 
long since at something done by the most active 
of the blacks, and the encounter which followed 
is thus described by the Cincinnati ‘‘ Enquirer” 

“Two of the four bears climbed the snag of a 
tree set up in the pit, a third clambered up the 
iron gate, and the fourth paced around the pit in 
terror. The noise of the conftict drew a crowd to 
the scene. 

‘*Cinnamon’s style of fighting was to seize his 
adversary by the throat, just back of the ear, 
and, quartering under the jaw, close upon him 
like a steel-trap, and hold him down, shaking oe- 
easionally with short shakes, but always bearing 
down and holding fast. 

“The little one, which was only half or two- 
thirds the weight of his assailant, shrieked most 
human-like. At first his cries were appalling, but 
they soon faded into hoarse, gurgling sounds, 
half-sigh and half-shriek. 

“At first the keeper, Mr. John Nordheim, as 
brave as an old tiger-hunter, tried the effect of 
punching with a pole to make bruin quit his hold, 
but it was not noticed. He next threw a lot of 
fresh fish in right under his nose, but the bait did 
not take; then water was thrown on him—a big 
stream from a hose. This made him let go. 

‘The little lacerated blacky got up and made 
circles around the cage, shrieking and crying at a 
terrible rate, while the bear on the gate-bars and 
the two perched in the tree shook like blown 
leaves, as if fearing their turn would come next. 
The little one, though, that bad stood on the floor 
a looker-on all the while, crouched in a corner, 
half in defiance and half in fear. 

‘**Old Cinnamon ate his fish and then returned 
to his mutton, the little bear. The little fellow 
jumped into the pool, and old Cinnamon pounced 
on him to drown him. Again the hose was ap- 
plied. Old Cinnamon did not seem to mind it. 
He tugged little blacky out of the pool and com- 
menced chewing bim up. 

‘“*At this moment John Nordheim bolted right 
into the den, armed with a long-handled, heavy 
spade. 

***OQh, don’t go in,’ shouted men and shrieked 
women, but he had passed the portals, and walked 
right face to face with death. 

‘“Thud, thud, thud—three thuds of the shovel 
on bruin’s head released little blacky, but turned 
Cinnamon on brave John Nordheim, who had 
nothing but a spade and John Nordheim’s muscle 
and brain with which to make the fight. 

**Thud, thud—down went Cinnamon, and up he 
got again, and staggered close to little blacky and 
opened the fight again. 

‘*Thud, thud, thud, thud—thick and heavy fell 
the blows on old Cinnamon’s skull. The old beast 
loosened his hold and ran into the dungeon next 
the pit. 

‘** Unlock that gate,’ shouted Nordheim to Mr. 
Tenner, ‘and I will lock him up for good now !’ 

‘““Mr. Tenner obeyed, and Nordheim shut the 
door. 

‘“*Once the door was securely shut, it was amus- 
ing to see the three frightened but unhurt bears 
leave their posts and strut up to that door, then 
stride around the cage, as much as to say, ‘Won't 
somebody please knock a chip off my shoulder ? 

**Around and around they marched, returning 
to the door, smelling it, feeling it cautiously, and 
rearing up against it, as if to make sure that all 
was safe, then strutting off, Falstaff-like, when 
the danger was gone.” 





PERPLEXITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— 
A little girl was near the picture of a number of 
ships when she exclaimed, ‘‘See what a flock of 
ships!” We corrected her by saying that a flock 
of ships was called a fleet and a fleet of sheep was 
called a flock. And here we may add, for the 
benefit of the foreigner who is mastering the in- 
tricacies of our language in respect of nouns of 
multitude, that a flock of wolves is called a pack, 
and a pack of thieves is called a gang, and a gang 
of angels is called a host, and a host of porpoises 
is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called 
a troop, and a troop of partridges is called a 





covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, 
and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a 
horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of 
oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blackguards 
is called a mob, and a mob of respectables is called 
a congregation, and a congregation of engineers is 
ealled a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a 
band, and a band of locusts is called a swarm, and 
a swarm of people is called a crowd, and a crowd 
of gentlefolk is called the ¢/ite, and a miscella- 
neous crowd of city folk is called the community 
or the public-—{*‘ San Francisco News Letter.” 





A RESERVED SEAT.—The following dialogue is 
said to have taken place in the entrance-way of 
St. James's Hall, London, between Rubinstein 
and an anxious lady: 

“Oh, M. Rubinstein, I am so glad to see you! 
I have tried in vain to purchase a ticket. Have 
you a seat you could let me have ?” 

‘*Madam,” said the great pianist, ‘‘ there is but 
one seat at my disposal, and that you are welcome 
to if you think fit to take it.” 

‘Oh, yes! and a thousand thanks. 
it?” was the excited reply. 

‘*At the piano,” smilingly said Rubinstein. 


Where is 
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A MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
60 Letters. 
2, 26, 12, 29, 46, 9, 1, 32 was the author of my whole. 
43, 57, 49, 16, 55, 23 and 21, 28, 18, 40, 11, 60, 22, 59 and 40, 38, 39, 29, 
46, 2, 8, 44 we all should try to be. 
Bulwer says, ** 7, 32, 25 of the sublimest things 1, 29, the 6, 4, 
56, 44, 10 is plain 37, 56, 8, 40, 11. 
In the words of Emerson, ** The 46, 36, 53 to 47, 27, 52, 26, 41 
man is 38, 45, 48, 30, 20, 34, 5, G, 38, 19.”"’ 
**1 59, 54, 13,58 God 17, 35, 33 little children,” is a sentiment of 
Richter. 
**3, 42, 43, 19, 20 is the 57, 14, 15, 24, 54, 32 of hope.” 
30, 5, 50, 45, 35 a city of 18, 19, 31, 23, 3. 
It is said that 38, 14, 31, 51, 36, 32 hath many tongues to talk of 
it, more eyes to behold it, but few hearts that rightly 
affect it. AGNES LEE. 





ANAGRAMS. 
. Evil Dan tel Levi. 
. On eno si a rohe ot shi tavel. 
. Parse eth dor dan polis het dilch. 
. Nightnay rof a quite file. 
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REUBEN. 
SY NCOPATIONS, 
1. Syncopate an article of food twice, and make, first, an or- 
nament, and, second, what is not good. 

2. Syncopate a metal and leave a fish. 

3. Syncopate a bill and leave a small distance. 

4. Syncopate the seashore and leave, first, a platform, and, 
second, five particles of stone. 

. Syncopate drift and leave vapor. 

. Syncopate part of a tune and leave to color. 

. Syncopate poverty and leave a boy’s name. 


ELLA. 


HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

. We consider the verandah liable to break down any day; 
if not repaired at once we can not step on it. 

2. The nation consider war as terrible a calamity as can come 
upon us, 

. [ was grieved to learn of the loss, but tell Ada I sympa- 
thize with her fully. 

4. You will be perfectly safe if you keep the slope on your 
right hand side. 

. He swung the rope to and fro several times before throw- 
ing it across the stream. ° 

6. It was highly suggestive of Nature's retreats, Pan, sylvan 
delis, mossy slopes, etc. . 

. She ought to have known better than to keep ink and 
white cambric in the same drawer, STELLA. 


= 


w 


on 


- 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 


My first isin marble but not in stone; 
My second in voice and also in tone; 
My third is in whole and not in part; 
My fourth is in sweet and not in tart; 
My fifth is in flesh but not in skin; 
My sixth is in needle but not in pin; 
My whole is a city which you may find 
In one of our States, if you'll be so kind. 
CHATTERBOX, 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
Good for horses, 
A candidate, 
Affirmative. 
A consonant. ANNIE PATTERSON, 
A SQUARE WorD. 
What little boys do. 
A cord. 
A jewel. 


A bole, JACK DAW, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 8. 


A Literary Enigma.—" Earth, with her thousand voices, praises 
God.”’—Coleridge. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— A 
Ac 
ACRI D 
? 8 a 
D 


Incomplete Sentences.--1. Severe, ever. 2. Climbs, limb. 3. Wheels, 
heel. 4. Lapel,ape. 5. Heart, ear. 6. Spite, pit. 7. Wager, age. 8. 
Dairy, air. 


A Word Square.— GARB 
AREA 
REAR 
BARD 





























a 
Bi i cae 
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Farm and Garden, 


TREE-PLANTING.—III. 

, ere the oak, ash, elm and 

‘ linden noticed last week, what 
trees have we left for useful or orna- 
mental planting? ‘There are the 
beech, the chestnut, the maple, pop- 
lar, pines, willows, spruce, locust, 
cedars, and a variety of shrubs. 

The beech grows best on chalky 
soils, but it also does well on clayey 
loam, and generally where the subsoil 
is dry. As park-timber, in clumps, 
pairs, and triplets, it has a fine effect ; 
and though ill-suited to mix too much 
with other trees, will thrive almost 
anywhere. It makes the best and 
densest of hedges, except the yew 
and holly, and there is no tree better 
for a screen-fence. In habit it varies 
with its conditions. Drawn up by 
contiguous trees, its clean, straight 
stem of asmooth olive gray is emi- 
nently graceful. The purple or copper 
beech variety makesa fine contrast to 
a green lawn; so does the weeping 
beech, which requires a deep sandy 
loam ora rich gravel soil. This tree 
lasts for thirty or forty years, and 
does well for gates and rails or for 
hop-poles and barrel staves. 

Coming to the chestnut family, 
there is no more charming variety 
than the horse-chestnut. Its attrac- 
tion is its massive and luxuriant foli- 
age, and it stands out to the view 
best when ranged along walks, drives 
and lake-banks. The variety known 
as the C. Rubicunda, the rose-tinted, 
may be easily grown, as also the less 
known Pavia Lutea, a smooth horse- 
chestnut of elegant appearance when 
in bloom and in full leaf. The sweet 
chestnut’s claim to consideration is 
its picturesque effect at other seasons 
as well 2s in its autumnal leaf, which 
holds longer and is of a richer gold 
than its namesake the horse-chestnut. 
The latter is of a different botanical 
family and much less valuable for 
timber. A variety of the sweet chest- 
nut likely to prove quite hardy is the 
C. Chrysophylla, introduced from 
California, and which is remarkable 
for its bright golden-yellow under- 
leaf. In Dutchess County, N. Y., the 
chestnuts grow extensively on the 
mountains, exceeding in the produc- 
tion of timber all other trees, and 
furnishing abundant fencing material 
and immense quantities of charcoal 
for iron furnaces. The horse-chest- 
nut is not seriously affected by smoke 
or drought, is content with scanty 
root-room, and hence might be intro- 
duced more generally into our large 
towns. 

The poplars are chief among our 
spiral and columnar tree forms. For 
ornament to the landscape, when 
tastily grouped, they can be made to 
do good service. The fault of this 
tree is its tendency to decay after 
forty years. The maple looks well 
along the roadside in front of a house, 
but when dead limbs appear it looses 
its handsome shape, which is never 
recovered, while with some other 
trees a broken limb is followed with 
a new growth. The common spruce 
is a good tree to set out for variety’s 
sake, and so is the Canadian or hem- 
lock spruce, a contrast to it in its 
vivid light-green foliage, with asilver- 
striped underlining. Slow to start 
into growth, and particular as to 
soil, it is a little disappointing at 
first; but towards thirty or forty 
years of age it assumes a graceful 
pendulous habit, which, however, 
changes to horizontal, and becomes 
more cedar-like as the tree grows 
older. Few conifers are so noticeable 
for elasticity, or look so well when 
bearing, as it does without collapse, 
a heavy burden of snow. Pines in 
groups produce a fine effect with 








their dense and grassy-green foliage. 
Grouping, indeed, is an art by itself, 
and the farmer or country gentleman 
who excels in this direction will have 
his “ place” always attractive. As to 
color and variety, the reds and yel- 
lows which predominate in an au- 
tumnal landscape suggest one such 
group; the towering and spiral tree- 
forms might form another ; pines an- 
other ; shrubs and clumps another. 


DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York, 


OFFER TO-DAY FOR INSPECTION, 


FANCY GOODS from 














Europe. 


Millinery and Silk Goods from Europe. 
ALSO, 

FROM DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 
FROM PRIVATE SALE and AUCTION, 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 

{2 BELOW LAST YEAR'S PRICES. 


SILK VELVETS, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, 
BLACK and COLORS, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, $3, up. 





New Styles Ladies’ and Misses’ 


CLOAKS, DOLMANS, 


CIRCULARS, SACQUES, and CAPES. 
Also, Infants’ Cloaks. 
VERY LOW PRICES, 





75 to $20. 
T SUITS from $3 to $3. 
STER OVERCOATS from $3 95 to $6. 


pone YOUTHS’ SUITS from $2 
*ULS 
3’ SACK OVERCOATS from $2 50 to $10. 





ee TIES (all colors), 75c. each; regular price 


ma Aone STOCK of BOWS, TIES, 
COLLARETTES, RUFFLINGS, &c 
PU ; out at FIFTY CENTS on ‘the DOLLAR. 
GUIPURE, THREAD and APPLIQUE 
a "LACES at UNHEARD-OF PRICES. 


FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS 


aes DRESSES and esas. LARGEST and 

FINEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN THIS 

CITY WITHOUT DOU 'B' lr. GREAT VARIE- 

FA = K_ TASSEL FRINGES, 45c., 55c., 69c., 
89c., $1 per yard. 


BONNET ROOMS. 


NEW STYLES (Winter) in TRIMMED HATS. 
THREE Sap a ogee TU REKS’ hae Ks. 
REAL FELT HATS ,20c., 25c., 5e., We., 65e., 

and 75c. EXAMINE. EY ERY COLOR. & SHAPE: 
FIVE FLOORS CROWDED 
NEW GOODS. BARGAINS ALL OVER 

THE ESTABLISHMENT. 





WITH 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 


KID GLOVES. 


REGULAR $2.25 TWO-BUTTON GLOVE 
NOW REDUCED TO $1.69 PAIR, 
REGULAR $2.65 THREE-BUTTON GLOVE, 
NOW REDUCED TO $1.95 PAIR. 
1,000 DOZEN TWO BUTTON 


JUNO KIDS, 45 CENTS PAIR. 


MONOGRAM AND ALBERT TWO BUTTONS, 
ALL THE NEW DESIRABLE COLORS, 
AT 85c., $1. 


Our Fur Department 


Witt, REPAY AN EXAMINATION. ASK FOR 


1,000 eee’ s FUR SETS from Sic. to $30, 

REALS SKIN SACQU ES » $49, #60, $70 up. 

FUR T RIMMINGS, 12c., 1e., 2e., 25e. +, up to $15 per 
yard. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 





CATALOGUE AND PRIUE LIST SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos, 309, 311, 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


14th ST. and 6th AV., NEW YORK, 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 








BLACK DRESS SILKS 


AT POPULAR PRICEs. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST. and Gth AV, 


H O'NEILL & 60. 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will offer on MONDAY, Nov. 20, their stock of 


CLOAKS and SUITS 


at a REDUCTION of 25 to 50 Per Cent. 


Very Handsome TRIMMED CLOAKS in 
my Se Or 7 
ALL-WOOL CLOAKS trimmed with braid. 
ON Bi ivinecccesvesencecessocesdicsuessscoesny 7.45 
Our $10 and $14.95 CLOAKS are worth the atten- 
tion of every lady 
Splendid assortment of FINE CLOAKS all prices 
and at immense reduction in prices of last week. 


SULTS 
reduced from $8.00 
reduced from 11.00 
reduced from 16.50 
reduced from 25.00 
Fine all-wool Cashmere Suits, $19.50. from $27.50. 
150 all-wool Cashmere and Camel’s Hair Suits, in 
po a newest shades and styles, which must be 
sold 
Ladies will do well to examine our stock, as we 
are Offering special inducements. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 
A FULL LINE OF 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH RND OF he ROW A — ACTURE, 
which we will off 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW "PRIC Es. 


INFANTS’ 3’) OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


MILLINERY GOODS 


IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 


FRENCH FELT HATS. 


in all the newest shades and shapes. 
509 doz. FELT HATS, nome e dl fr. _ $1 to T5e. 
ALL SILK VELVET HA 
— geen SILK \ ELV ‘eT it Ars (the Latest 
ovelty 
si 00" dozen FANCY FEATHERS, reduced from 
to 2%e 
£00 doz. ew X, reduced from .$4.50 and $3 
to $1.50 and $1. 
JET BEADED BANDEAUX in all styles. 


RIBBONS AGAIN REDUCED IN PRICES 
in all the new shades. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBONS. 65c., all silk. 

s-ineb SASH RIBBONS. 85c., ali silk, 
FANCY SASHES. 
ROMAN SASHES. 


TRIMMING VELVETS, 


AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 











0 proces BLACK VELVET, $1.50, reduced from 


00 pieces BLACK VELVET, $1.60, $1.75, $1.85, $2 
and upward. 

200 pieces COLORED V EL VET at $1.75, reduced 
from $2.;5,in all shades. These goods vre much 
below the manufacturers’ prices in gold, and all 
of the first quality. 


LACE GOODS. 


FRENCH LACES. 
GUIPURE LACEs. 
CACHEMERE LACES 
ae AD LACES. 
NCY LACE GOODS. 

Cushions, Toilet Sets, enaaentiete, and Glove 
Boxes. 

Special attention to made-up Lace Goods. 

Ruffling in endless variety, all of our own manu- 
facture. 





HOSIERY. 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children, in WOOL, COT- 
TON, and MERINO, all the NEWEST STYLES. 


Fut! lines of Cartwright & Warren’s, and all the 
other leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


_—__ 


=a stock of Fringes and Trimmings of al! 
o 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 dozen 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 75c., all 
warrante ad. 

2,000 dozen 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES. 95c., all 
warranted. 

1,500 dozen 3-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 61.06, all 
warranted; all new shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


Closing out 500 doz. WINDSOR TIES at 25c. 
2,000 doz. SLLK HANDKERCHIEFS at 25c. to 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 














CORNER OF TWENTIETH ST. 





SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


KID GLOVES, 
A.T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE OPENED a FULL LINE of NEW and 
DESIRABLECOLORS in THEIR CELE- 
BRATED 


Alexandre Gloves, 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES 


FOR MANY 
with the 


Two Buttons, $1 80 per pair. 
A REDUCTION WITHIN 
MONTHS from $2 25, 

Three Buttons, $2 10 per pair. 


A REDUCTION,SAME PERLOD, from $2 65. 


Other Styles Reduced 


IN PROPORTION. ALL the DESIRABLE 
SIZES and COLORS SUITABLE for FALL, 
| WINTER and EVENING WEAR for LADIES 
| MISSES and CHILDREN, MEN and BOYS; TO- 
GETHER PRESENTING SUCH AN OPPOR- 
| TUNITY for OBTAINING SUPPLIES of THIS 
UNEQUALLY 


Celebrated Glove 


NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


Broadway, ih Av. $ Av. Sih & [Oth Sts 


CLOAKS. 
A.T.Stewart & Go. 


ARE CONSTANTLY REPLENISHING THEIR 
STOCK ef LONDON, BERLIN, PARIS and NEW 
YORK 


Ready-Made Cloaks, 
Dolmans, Sacques, Wraps, 
Mantles, Circulars, Etc. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES in SHAPES, MA- 
TERIALS and TRIMMINGS, 


YEARS PAST, COMMENCING 


THE PAST SIX 








| 
| 








Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


FURS! 


A LARGE and CHOICE ASSORTMENT of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION of FURS, EMBRACING 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


Muffs, Boas and Caps, 
Mink, Imitation Mink, French Lynx, 
Alaska Sable Sets, Muffs and Boas, 


Fur Trimmings 


In GREAT VARIETY, LNCLUDING SILVER 
and BLACK CONEY, SILVER GRAY FOX, SIL- 
VER MARTEN and BEAVER, ALASKA SABLE 
AUSTRALIAN MARMOT, Etc., Etc., at VERY 


Attractive Prices, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 
A. HALL & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Bull, Porcelain Buff, Blue, 
Blue Black, &c. 


Warranted not to turn green or change color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs, 

ESTABLISHED 1846, 











PERTH AMBOY, N. J, 





























Nov. 22, 
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WILSON & GREICG, 


771 BROADWAY, corner of 9th St., 
Beg to announce that they have received the 
eading "i ba gy in 
AKS AND COSTU 
I ADIES® AND CHIL i gel 8 FURNISHING 


Gt 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


MOU — GOODS and BLACK SILKS, piain 


and nd Sgured 
HS and CLOAKINGS in Matelasse and 
alien ee: such as we use in our manufactur- 
ing iopenn 
SIL Cc LOAKS, quited and fur lined, very 


cheap. 
Novelties in GALONS, FRINGES, BRAIDS, 
BUTTONS, &c., in wooland silk, which we are 


ons 9 very low: 
Great Bargains. 
bave ever had, 


Dressmaking Department. 


Latest fashions received. 
als made up. 

This department is under the most competent 
management, insuring elegance of taste, style, 
and fit, and reasunable charges. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WILSON & GREIG will offer on Monday all 
cheir elegant PARIS PATTERN COSTUMES at 
) cents on the dollar,as they have served their 
purpose as patterns. 

Also, a lot of last year’s COSTUMES at less 
than the price of material. 


BARGAINS, 1,000 CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS 


r all ages, at greatly reduced prices. 
WILSON & GREIG, 
771 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St. 


CENTENNIAL 


Medal and Diploma 


For GOOD FORM, DURABILITY, 
and CHEAPNESS, in 


WOVEN CORSETS, |. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheapest goods we 


Ladies’ own mater'- 


Ae S- 








United States Corset Co., 


NEW :_ IRK. 


Try one of the popular styles: 


“CHARM,” “BEAUTY,” 
“AA,” ‘5th AVENUE.” 
All Dealers Keep Them 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 


ie eeins Rapperser and 
If-Adjusting Pads. 
a... HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY 
of Form. Three Garments in o 
Approved by all physicians. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Samples tks mail, in Coutil, $23 
Satteen, 5. To agents at 2” 
cents Renee Order size two inche® 
smaller than waist measure ove' 
the dress. 


Warner Bros., 763 Broadway, ¥.Y. 
USE 














And Milward’s “‘ Helix’? Needles. 





(In Patent t Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 
Nebraska and the 


LAND OF GOLD sess 


receive descriptions 
Of interest toall. Add. Z.T. Hedges, Lincoln, Neb. 


J.&P.COATS 


have been awarded a Medal and Diploma 
at the Centennial Exposition and com- 
mended by the Judges for 


“ SUPERIOR STRENGTH 


—AND— 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


—Or— 


SPOOL COTTON.” 


A.T. VLOSHORN, Director-General, 
J.R. HAWLEY, Pres. 
ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 





EXTRAORDIN ARY BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS 

a 

BODY BRUSSELS, 1 50 and upward. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, #1 and up. 

THREE-PLYS. #1 15 and up. 

EXTRA SUPERFINE INGRAINS, SOc, to $1. 

WOGL LNGR aa nec to 75c. 

COMMON iNGRA 40c. to 50c. 
Call and examine Nature pure hasing. 

mail solicited. 

STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


LACE CURTAINS, 


Astonishing | Bargains. 


BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDENTED. 
BARGAINS THAT DEFY ALL COMPETITION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 


OFFERS THIS DAY 


Orders by 


399 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF AN IMPORTING 
HOUSE, PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS 
SACRIFICE. 


This stock comgetnes the largest and finest as- 
sortment ever offered at retail in this country, 
and will be closed out at about one half the usual 
price. 
REAL LACE CURTAINS at $7.50 PER PAIR, 
Formerly sold $15. 

LACE CURTAINS at $10. Well worth $20. 
LACE CURTAINS at $12.50 and $15. 

Goid Cost $18 and $24. 
AND BRUSSELS LACE CURTAINS from 

$25 to $60 per pair. 


NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS 
FROM ONE DOLLAR 
PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
80, 


Shades & Cotsives to fit any Window, 


300 EMBROIDERED PIANO AND TABLE 
COVERS (Samples). 


CARPETS. 


Great Reduction in our immense Stock of Mou- 
quet Carpets, Velvet oo! and Tapestry Brussels. 
NGRAIN, at 35c. 
INGRAIN, gues quality. rat 50c. 
INGRAIN, best quality, at 75c. and upwards. 


OILCLOTHS. 


A Manufacturer's Stock, from one to eight yards 
wide, from 25c. per yard. 


DRUCCETS 


of every description a specialty. 


REAL 
REAL 


REAL 








THE BROOKLYN 


99 CENT STORE, 


497 & 499 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Bridge St., 

Offer a large assortment of Fancy Goods, both 
useful and ornamental, in Geld and Silver 
Plate, Parian Marble, House Furnishing 
Goods, and Toys in Large Variety, at a 
uniform price of 99 cents. 

All goods sold by us are warranted as repre- 
sented, satisfaction guaranteed or the money 
returned. Visitors invited. Inspection solicited. 


JAMES E. RAMSEY & CO,, 


a __ PROPRIETORS. _ 
FINE GOODS Established 
AT IN 
Popular Prices. —1860.— 


FRED’CK LOESER & CO’S 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment! 
Dress Goods, Millinery, Eancy Goode, 

Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, Ribb 

Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ and C hildren’ s 


Outfits. ,, an 
Our Fashion Light, 
published monthly, contains choice reading mat- 
ter — gives all the latest information on fash- 
ions. It will, on application, be mailed free of 
charge. Orders from the country solicited 
and filled with great care and despatch. 
Orders from $10 upward forwarded at our expense 
when prepaid by P. O. order or draft. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

Fulton, Tillary & Washington Sts.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Adapted to all Sections of the Covintry. 


The New Jersey Agriculturist. 


A plain, practical 8-page monthly, devoted to the 
Farming, Gardening and Household interests, 
Window.and Indoor ‘Gardening, Ladies’ Depart- 
ment, &¢. Tells how and when to plant. Hints 
for each month, &c. Only 50c. per year. 

Sample copies on receipt of stamp. Address 


NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURIST, 
20 Hiram Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Liberal Cash pay to Agents, and a cash premium 
in in addition fo! for the lurgest list of subse ribers. 





Vi BY MAI. 
Grape ines. each| dos. 
oncord, Ives, Hartford, Cotaw's a,Tona, 4 he] $1.00 
de laware, Salem, Rogers, Nos 9.19, «© | .25] 2.50 
Eumelan, Croton, Talman or C i ampion, . 6 | 40 | 4.00 
Brighton (red), Elvira and Lady — ee o |t-25 
Martha, Agawam, Wilder, Crevelin R 5 1 2.50 


Postpaid and warranted to reach perekass rin go« od order. 
Also Trees, nigh ing * ete. bf ea gaara 
LoWe, Send Stamp for Price an riptive List 

4 T.S8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N.Y, 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Clearing the 
Discharge Pipes of Wash 
Bowls, Bath Tubs, Station- 
ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 
they become partially or 
entirely non " 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sone M4 mail on receipt of 
the pri 
Send ‘poatel ecard for de- 
scription. 











GREAT 


BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS AND CURTAINS. 


WILLIAM S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 17th STREET, N.Y. 


Body Brussels, 


Tapestries, 3-ply and Ingrain Carpetings. 


Oil-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mat® 


Window Shades and Cornices. 





A. EVERY LADY IN, AMERICA 


Is E 
Bonk APEST_ ILL 
FASILION JOU! 
LISHED IN TI 


1S AN ELEGANT 16-PAGE 
HANDSOME TYP ON FI 


MONTHLY 
LY TINTED PAPER 





TH 


PRINTED IN CLEAR, 
ITS FASHION 


NDS J (PE, ON FINELY TINTE *"APER. ITS FAS } 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND REVIEWS ARF CELEBRATED FOR THEIR B A y 4 A R, 
RELIABILITY, IN FACT, THERE AKE NONE SUPERIOR, WHILEITS 


Editorials upon Questions of Interest to the Family; 
alks to American Housekeepers ; 
Art Criticisms; Fashionable Chit-Chat; 
Book Reviews; Foreign © orrespondence; 
Children’s Fashions; ‘* Children’s Column 


Flashes of American Wit; 


and Highly Moral Stories; 
Society Notes; Gossip of the Da ay; 
Theatrical and Musical Ne 
Sketches of the Early Pict neers of the West 
Scientific and Useful Item: 


4 Placed it in the foremost wnat of i fashion publications of the day. 


ive fea 
s’ CARMENTS 


To add to its LDR rE nS 
an moderate cost, of ev 


clusiv %! wie ‘hem if 
re — wane a 
hitherto but bofses.* + ou y ne 


vemiapema BAKERS oN Pei 


EUROPE AND AMER who, 


RiP aeEP oneal, si piecaiey 


umber of the 


‘AND suIT 


ry —— “¥ or suit illustrated in each edition. 


$3 a0? 0H Hoge We. 


from their long and 


contains a page of illustrations devoted ex- 
$ and a cut paper pattern, guaranteed reliable in every 


ar o'Wo ations which render she 


UD Maa ee siaable 
are so = ty) the noah Fagin 


fae ctical ex aL Y ience, 


Fret »* ND ASP 


ARMEN 
EXCELLENCE NEVER’ BEFORE atreMe Te ED iN a A ASHION Oe FAMILY. JOURNAL. 
a AN NI 3SCRIPTION : 


OLLAR 


OF POSTAGE. 


ta Each . »scriber is AR PER a R A NN one of M; FRI oe chromos (in oil), in ‘ixteen colors, enti- 
tled respectively. ** THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET,” and ““OUR LITTLE DARLINC;" or to a Photo- 


ieset aes a. a a4 any av of the tollowing- named Centennial Exposition Buildings. 


HALL HALL,”’ “A 


” 
Af DAR a * 
de nee FP TIGUL FRE en Ld 
To sum the excellence On re. Bn A 
ric ge poor, of all conditions, of every shade o 


“BIRD'S EYE V 
and | -y" approaches by 

na word—It can not but prove attractive to all persons, be they 
nelitical belief, and of every creed, reside where they may, in city, 


to-wit: “* MAIN 
ALLERY,”’ ““ACRICULTURAL HALL,” 
E °? of all the buildings, giving an accurate and 
a 


nd and water. 


vil- 


70. a ee throughout the length and breadth of our wide domain. SS 
PLE COP! 


7 SAM ES of the BAZAR mailed upon receipt of three-cent stam: 
ter emittances to cover subscriptions should be made by i 
EWS, Publisher Andrews Bazar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Address, W. 


P. O. money order, bank raft, or in registere A letter 


N.B. Pte... answering this advertisement will p ile ase state the journal in which they saw it. 





HOUIDAY, WEDDING, or BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 

Blue Glass Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a 
Guiden - Bronze Stand- 
ard, with Polished Mar- 
ble Base. 

No springs, weights. or 
hidden mechanism, but a 
simple law of bydrostat- 
ies Tg applied. 

e@ apparent absence 
of motive power excites 
general wonderment and 
surprise 
“Always reliable, and in 


A little Cologne added 
to the water makes it 
a delightful Perfume 
Fountain, at slight ex- 
pense, as the water is 
used over and over 
again. Height to top of 
Basin, 4 in. 
Price Complete 815. 

More elaborate styles 
furnished; aiso, Foun- 
tains for Garden or Lawn 
upon same principle. 

t®” Address for Vircu- 


lar, 
: JAMES W. TUFTS, 
ere 33 to 39 Bowker St., 
BOSTON, MASS 


B. r. sae Ss BaAge SOAP 


Only the purest vo- 
getable ofls used in 
ts manufacture 

No artificial and 
deceptive odors to 
cover common and 

§ deleterious ingredi 
ents. UNRIVALLED 
* TOILET and 

Used in 
children, 
revent erup 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emelients. A certain preventive of chafing, itthing, #c., in 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby 

hood orth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ozs. each 
and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. Address, 
Bw For Sale by ali Druggists. “GQ MB. T. Babbict, N.Y 


, 1871. 
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Patented Feb. 



























.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 


SBESTOS 


ATERIALs. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 
The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half i St, 
ished with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 

roofs. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one 
ASBESTOS PAINTS. 
All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 

»ral purposes; the most durable and economical protective cov 





‘rings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels 
ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 
COVERINGS. 


The cheapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in 
ise—proved superior to all others in U. 8. government tests— 
a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible 

ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. 

Indestructible, self-lubricating, flat, and round, all sizes 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 

Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 

These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 
hy any one. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, ete 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,, 

) Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858. 








Your houses with the 


GLOBE 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Co's 
PAINTS. 


They are mixed ready for use any ehade or color, 
and eold in any quantities from one quart to a 
barrel. 


AND ELEGANT. 
AGVGY SAVMTV 


CHEAP, DURABLE 
‘agITddv ATISVG 





DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 
These Pain's are made of pure White Lead, Zinc 


and Linseed Oil, held iu solution and ready for use; 
are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long as Painis mixed in og ordinary way. Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every ounce of 
adulteration found in them. Thousands of houses 
and some of the finest villas in America are painted 
with these Paints. Send for testimonials of same. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists. 

GLOBE MIXED PAINT CoO., 

ffice, 76 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
Morgan and Washington Streets, 
Jersey City. 
SAM'L A. BUSICK, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. Secretary. 


Works, cor. 





FE DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Favorite Self-Inker, $16 
Presses from 3 to #125. Office 
complete 85. 1000 sold, Send 
10c. for splendid book of Presses, 
Type, Cuts, : pages, nicely 
bound and beautifully ilustra- 
ted, with instructions, worth #1. 
Newebook—issucd Apr. Ane, 1876. 
: GORHAM «& 

299 Washington St., Bostan 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vout. XIV., No, 21. 








GRADUATED 


Chest & Lung 
Protector. 


An undergarment 
that protects the vital 
organs against chill, 
peovenss cold on the 
ungs, neuralgia of the 
shoulders, cold and 
— down the back 

eeps you warm. and 
aids digestion. Sold 
by all druggists and 
dealers in underwear. 
Sent by mail, medium 
size, $1.50; large, $2.00. 
ISAAC A. SINGER, 
Sole —— r, 704 

Broudway, 


The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


261, 262 and 263 BROADWAY, cor. WARREN ST,, 
NEW YORK, Nov. 10, 1876. 5 








Believing there is a conspiracy to blackmail and 
otherwise fajure the business and property of this 
Company. those policy holders, or any other per 
sons who have, in response to certain anonymous 
advertisements, or any letter from any one re- 
questing the same, sent their names and the num- 
ber of their policies as requested, will confer a 
favor upon the Company, and aid it in obtaining 
evidence to enable it to punish these persons so 
conspiring, as wel! as assist in sustaining and pro- 
tecting the value of their own property, if they 
will immediately send us the autograph letters 
which they have received, if any, from said par- 


ties. 
JAMES BUELL, President of the 
United States Life Insurance Cc ammpany. 





Our Winter ‘ 


‘Fashion Quarterly,” 


besides interesting READING MATTERS, telling 


** How to dress the Christmas tree,’’ ‘‘ How to cook 
the Christmas dinner,” “‘ How to make home and 
the winter evenings happy and attractive,” &c., 
&c,, has 60 large pages full of beautiful illustra- 
tions, interesting descriptions and remarkable 
prices of Toys, Games, Silverware, Flower Stands, 
Aquaria, Candies, Christmas Tree Urnaments, Toy 
Books, Jewelry, Bridal Suits, Suits for Bal) or 
Party Wear, Novelties in Ties, Albums, Writing 
Desks, Portfolios, and of every conceivable thing 
suitable fora 


HOLIDAY GIFT FOR OLD OR YOUNG, 
PRICE ONLY 15 CENTS—POST FREE. 


EHRICH& CO. 


287 EIGHTH AVENUE, 289 
NEW YORK CITY. 
t® Take notice that this advertisement will not 
be repeated, so send at once. 
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Fac simile fea phporact by them 


«CC. Ww. HAN DY & C0., Sole Agents 


330 Broadway, New York. 








PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS we have yet to hear 4, +... 
complaint. The reason is apparent. ints 
bave stood the test of years, where al! pn colnts 
have failed in oe: Their covering Sey 
being greater than that of any other pain’ 
sents a practical item of os. 
guaranteed in every icular,—the consumer as- 
suming no whatever, as we will re-paint any 
butiding on which our paints do not prove —0 
tory: allowing a choice of ane B. B. Wh 
Lead, or any other paint in u 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 


207 PEARL S1 NEW YORK. 





CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





=) SILVER PLATED HOLLOW WARE 


ALSO FOR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO,'S TRADE MARK : 


‘1847, Rogers Brothers, XII.’ 


Extracts From Cewtewmiar Juoees’ Report ; 


‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver Plated White 
Meta Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT 
QUALITY AND FINISH, and of 
TASTEFUL DESICNS.”’ 


‘Their Silver Plated Forks, Spoons and Knives 
ae of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT FINISH.”’ 

EXTRACT FROM eRe INSTITUTE REPORT: 

‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and we 
believe in the World.”’ r 











F. BOOSS & BRO,, 


449 Broadway & 26\Mercer St., 
NEW,\YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


Sealskin Sacques a Specialty, 





t®” Received the Highest award at the 
Ce nteunial Exhibition. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St, New York, 


Only Depot, 


CAUTION,—No connection with any other es- 
tablishment in the city. 

The largest assortment of Human Hair Goods 
positively” retailed at wholesale prices. Invisible 
Fronts, very fashionable, and improving the looks 
of all ladies instantly. in large variety. per 
inch on rea) patent hair lace and naturally curly 
hair ; on imitation Jace, $1 per inch. 


The Marguerita and Seaside Wave. 


A CREAT SUCCESS. 

My assortment of HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
of the finest quality only, is truly wonderful. Al) 
LONG HAIR’ SWITCHES of the finest quality of 
hair at $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 and $15.00—-something 
never offered before at less than double that price. 
CURLS, warranted to be naturally curly, at 50 
cents each and upward. Nets for front and back- 
hair in large variety at 25 cents and 50 cents each. 
COMBINGS made up inthe most approve 1 man- 
ner, warranted to give satisfaction. Hair taken 
inexchange. GREY HAIK a speciaity. 


UNRIVALLED BEAUTIFYING BAZAR. 


Mi line in all modern BEAUTIFYING COS8- 
METICS is really mai vellous, ali cosmetics bein 

Warranted as perfectly harmless. CREME 
BLANCHE, the great magic beautifier for the 
complexion, a speciality. $1 per box. 

Don’t fail to send for a price list. Goods sent 
to all parts of the country, when prepaid, free 
of Gatse. or C. 0. D., with privilege of examina- 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and Upwards. 


“WEIGHING THEBABY” 


A NEW GROUP 
HEIGHT,21 IN. PRICE$15. 
An illustrated catalogue 
will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. 
Address 
JOHN ROGERS, 


1155 Broadway, New York (cor 27th &t.) 








WCIGHING THE BABY | 





To produce “the very best piano in the World,” and then to sel) it, has always been the 


unvarying aim of DECKER BROs., and now that their work bas stood the unerring test of 
time, and their business has outstripped their most sanguine anticipations, they derive their 
greatest satisfaction from the reputation voluntarily accorded them by the professiona! ana 
amateur world, of making all their pianos of equal exrcellence,and maintaining the highest 
standard of perfection in manufacture that has yet been reached. 








The UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION has awarded the 


DECKER BROTHERS 


RAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


upon the unanimous recommendation of the Judges of Group No. XXV., the 


First Medaland Highest Award 
for al) essential qualities in Pianofortes. 


WARE ROOMS: 
33 Union Square, New York. 





Smith’s Crushed White Wheat 


was awarded the highest prize medal asthe best whole wheat preparatien fora delicious 
and wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Seld by all Grocers. §@~ Trade mark 
label on every package. 48 Address F. E. SMITH & CQO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y 
for pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 





THE UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


announce the following Report as a basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., 597 Broadway. New 
York City, for Gas Fixtures and Ecclesiastical Ware. 
REPORT: 

lst.—This exhibit is of a large, complete and varied character, of special excellence in design, work- 
manship and finish ; and is arranged with great taste and skill. 

2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas Fixtures the exhibit is of excelience in the wide variety of de- 
signs employed, its elegance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attain@#! 
In combinations of metal with porcelain or glass, rich effects have been here produced. 

3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 

ooh. —The Double Slide Extension Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of 
motion that are of merit, while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of 
the rest of the Chandelier are UNIQUE. 

5th.—In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this Exhibit is of excellence as well in workman- 
ship and finish az in chaste character, and tastefulness of design. 

6th.—In Crystal Gas Fixtures the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the 
Goods, as “* CRYSTAL" (few wires or chains being used, the arma, etc., being solid Crys- 
tal) the beauty and taate, as well as movelty of the designs employed, and the excellence of 
the material used, give this part of the Exhibit prominence and value. 

jith.—In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lighta, Candleaticks, Coronas, Chancel Rails. 
etc., the several Exhibits of the Mediaeval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze 
and Brass Railings for Church use are of excellence and beauty, being architecturally cor - 
rect in their respective schools. . O eestien a . 

A. T. GOS N. Director Genera’. 
(SEAL.] J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 
The United States Centennial Commission announce the following Report, as the basis of an Award 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., New York City, for Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, and Zinc Imitation 
ronzes. 
REPORT: 

“For Marble Mantel Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze,and Zine Imitations of Bronze. 
with Figures, Vases and Stabuettes of the same; the Marble work, and the Metal work of 
which are of GENERAL EXCELLENCE.” 

(S@AL.) 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 
In announcing results of our Exhibit, at the Internationa! Centennial Exposition, we desire that 
the written awards of the Judges as announced by the United States Centennial Commission in each 
of eur groups shall speak for themselves and for us. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic Gas Figeres, Fine Bronze and Marble Clocks,. 
&e. 597 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(The date of announcement of W ritten Reports in Groups X1V. and XI.) 


ACTIN. PEKC); MATHEWS’ 


Seti ay LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


eat 
Nat oR, 
, me) Gives a splendid gloss and finish to ali starched 
aN goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 


ing INK, WRITING Fut “4 TRON | wax or anything else, and prevents the iron from 


Rrer, and all si x tains from the fingers or skin in gen- 
eral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen Stuffs of every kind. sticking. Trial bottle free. 
Put up in 4-oz. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers- 


STAR FAMILY DYES. and Druggists. 


LADIES DYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS, A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 85 Murray street, N.Y. 
LADI?S DYE YOUR OLD CLOT 


A. J. GOBHORN, Director General. 
R. HAWLEY, President. 


OBTOBER 21ST, 1876. 


Kg STAIN ae 





















Every fabric, Silk, Woolen, - “SS Cents. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 


DRUGGISTS GENERALLY, AN 

c 
mM KEsSON & Rosaine, NE W York. + Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
STEREOSCOPES ms AND yiaee, Basgno- 











HAVE YOU A COUGH? Feaues ALETHOSOOPES. ND Puo- 
NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT iftaken NOW, | TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Sides 
May Save your Life. 35c. a Bottle. . pen My oP Photoaraphie Mat Material. 














